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CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
6 SIZES—7 STYLES 
A “special’’ ring for every cable 
: and condition 
Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 


You will 


go around ina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 


EVERSTICK 
—there’s a reason. 


Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


McMEEN & MILLER 


(Incorporated) 
ENGINEERS 


Investigations Appraisals 
Reports for 
Financing Operating Rate 
Adjusting of 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROPERTIES 


1454 Monadnock Block Chicago 


Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
:\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
} = phone Wire. 


High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
CHiCAGO—112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINNA 
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Work 
for the 
Trouble 
Man. 


Unless It’s a 


“RAVEN BRAND” 
Moisture Proof Cord 
Supply Sales Department 


Automatic Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones 
We Have Branches in 
New York, N. Y.—46 W. Broadway 
Toledo, 0.—Second Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
uffalo, N. Y.—332 Ellicott St. 
Boston, Mass.—Tremont Bldg. 
troit, Mich.—Ford Bidg. 
e. Pa.—Firt Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Bourse Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Syndicate Trust Bldg. 

















—when every second counts 
use 


Frankel Test Clips 


KERSoFrTHE BEST ONLY 
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American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Worcester Pittsburgh Denver 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH, 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 


Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


per month 
Total 


Operating 


No 
Wet 


Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








Connect Your Ringing Leads Slee” 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 


90c-a 














Week 


OR this small sum—less than most of 
us spend for tobacco—you can now get the 
complete Cyclopedia of Telephony and Telegraphy. 


Here is a set of books that is recognized as the authority—a 
set of books that you can’t afford to be without. Written in 
simple, easily-understood language, and discusses every detail 
of modern telephony. There are no technical terms to puzzle 
you, and hundreds of illustrations, tables and diagrams make 
difficult points perfectly clear. 


Yes, only 50c a week buys them. And we will send 
you the whole set free—on approval. Use them seven days 
without putting up a penny’s deposit. Then, if you decide to 
buy, you may pay the special advertising price of $12.80 at the 
rate of $2.00 a month—50c a week. The regular price of this 
splendid set is $20, but on this offer you save $7.20. 


All About the 


elephone 


These four splendid volumes, bound in half red 


Morocco, gold stamped, contain more vital facts on 
the telephone than you can possibly remember. Acoustics; 
magneto telephones; equipment; line construction; wireless 
telephony; railway telephony; storage batteries; party line sys- 
tems, power plants and buildings, manual switchboards; auto- 
matic systems, etc., are treated in clear, concise language. 
1728 pages, 7x10 inches; 2000 illustrations; all carefully cross- 
indexed for quick reference. You must see them for yourself 
before you can realize what they are going to mean to you. 


Use Them 7 Days 


We'll send you the whole set, express prepaid, upon 
your simple request. Use them for seven full days, just as if 
they were your own. Put them to every test you know. If 
they fail to please, return them at our expense. If you decide 
to buy, send only $2.00 and $2.00 a month thereafter, until the 
special price of $12.80 has been paid. 


Free Consulting Service! 


With each set we include, free, a Consulting Mem- 
bership in the American Technical Society, regular price $12.00. 
This entitles you to the advice of a corps of telephone experts 
for an entire year. There is no limit to this service. Ask 











just as many questions as you wish. Send coupon now! 
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Absolute Control. 

Speaking of the different sub- 
sidiary companies throughout the 
United States, Judge Dever of 
the Superior Court of Cook 
County, Ill., said in the Central 
Union case: 

In a very few cases it (the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.) held slightly less 
than a majority of the stock, 
but it is quite evident from the 
evidence here that its control of 
all of these companies by reason 
of its stock ownership and phys- 
ical line connections was well- 
nigh absolute. 











Uncle Sam and the Trusts. 
Notwithstanding the war clouds that 
administration, at 


hover, the federal 


Washington, is not relaxing its efforts 
to curb corporations it believes are mo- 
tiopolistic and are trying to destroy com- 
petition. Two events of last week stand 
out as proof of this statement and they 
re to be taken as encouraging signs by 
Independent telephone men and others, 
who are victims of unfair combinations 
of capital. 

The two events referred to are the 
Urief filed by the attorney general of the 
United States against the International 
Harvester Co., in the suit to dissolve 


that corporation, and the answer of the 


attorney general in a similar suit pend- 
ing against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 





According to the first-named brief, the 
government holds that there is no such 
thing as a good or benevolent trust 
within the meaning of the Sherman law, 
and that all combinations which break 
down the competitive system are in re- 
straint of trade. 

The Bell telephone organization pro- 
fesses to be a benevolent concern that 
aims at monopoly for the purpose of 
furnishing universal service. Several 
years ago when the government contem- 
plated proceedings to dissolve the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Bell 
magnates (true to form, wherever trouble 
By giving up 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
they 


looms up) ran for cover. 


filing the Kingsbury commitment, 
cbtained a respite, and in a sense were 
released on parole. 

The words of the attorney general are 
worth careful study. Denying the theory 
that there are good trusts, and that con- 
gress, in seeking to preserve competition, 
had any intention of playing favorites, 
the government says: 

“Tt is apparent that the objections to 
substituting a despotic organization of 
industry for the competitive system were 
quite as much social and political as 


economic; and therefore it would not 
have satisfied congress to be told, as we 
are told in this case, that the power 
which they feared was thus far being 
exercised benevolently, that prices had 
not yet been increased, nor wages low- 


ered, nor the quality of products de- 


graded, nor competitions oppressed. In 


their (congress) minds, the mere exist- 
ence of such powerful combinations was 
an evil—a continuing danger —from 
which in the long run, if not immediately, 
would come disaster.” 

That logic sounds true. Applied to the 
telephone industry it means that if the 
Bell obtained a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, the social, political and economical 
results would be disastrous. 

Continuing, the attorney general’s brief 
says: “The fundamental contention of 
the defendants fails to take into account 
that the view of public policy upon which 
congress legislated, was not to wait until 
the evils of undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power have occurred or become 
imminent and then attempt to restrain 
them, but to prevent their occurrence by 
striking at undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power itself.” 

No one can _ successfully. deny the 
sound common sense of that proposition. 
In other words, the government does not 
propose to license or permit big business 
to carry a gun and arrest it only after it 
has murdered somebody. The govern- 
ment very properly prefers to disarm big 
business at the outset, and thus prevent 
to others—the competitors. In- 
cidentally, the brief of the attorney gen- 
eral contends that 80 per cent. of the 
trade constitutes the possessor of that 


trade a monopoly within the meaning of 


harm 


the law. 
In the United States Steel case, the 
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hard blow at the 


aimed a 


government 
“holding company” idea, which has been 
hit some smashing wallops by courts and 
commissions in recent months. We can 


Bell 


dreading the application of the same logic 


rest assured that the leaders are 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

half the 


trade, not alone in one product but in 


“If competitors controlling 
an entire series of products constituting 
one of the grand divisions of industry, 
holding 

what 


may thus combine through a 


company,” the brief says, “to 
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lengths can the process go without of- 
If one-half of the 


thus 


tending the law? 


steel industry may be combined 
through one holding company, certainly 
those controlling the other half would 
have the right to combine through an- 
other holding company and, of course, if 
it be lawful to centralize control of the 
steel industry in two holding companies, 
it would be lawful to center control of 
every other industry in two holding com- 
panies. 

“Such undue concentration of control 


over industry was the very evil which 
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the act was intended to prevent. Every 
combination which unduly restricts com- 
petition is within the purview of the anti- 
trust act.” 

The Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington is as well acquainted with the 
Bell’s ambition for monopoly as it is 
with the Steel corporation or the Har- 
difficult to 


general in 


vester combine. It is not 
jmagine the attorney court 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as defendant, and the words 
quoted would fit the case like the paper 


on the wall. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


The Investigation of the’ Chicago 
Telephone Co. 

In the course of the investigation of 
the books of the Chicago Telephone Co., 
which City Comptroller Pike, of Chi- 
cago, is making, as related in TELEPHONY 
of January 27, request was made of the 
telephone company last week for certi- 
fied copies of a number of contracts. 

The contracts of which copies were 
requested are those covering the toll line 
agreements with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
and the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
The contract with the Western Electric 
Co. was also included, especially that 
part relating to the junking of equipment 
and the value allowed for it. Another 
contract requested was that covering the 
publishing of that part of the directory 
covering the classified listings. 

The request for certified copies of these 
various contracts has been denied, it is 
stated, but permission is given to copy 
any or all of the contracts at the tele- 
phone company’s offices where they are 
open to inspection. 

The purpose of obtaining the certified 
copies of these various contracts, it is 
said, is to show that the ordinance of 
1907 of the Chicago Telephone Co. is 
void. It is stated that this ordinance 
prohibits the combination or agreement 
of the telephone company with any other 
company as to means of determining the 
price of telephone service or equipment 
in the city of Chicago. The various con- 
tracts, it is alleged, affect the price of 
telephone service and therefore render the 
ordinance void. The effect of these con- 
tracts, it is contended, has been unfavor- 
able to the city. 





After showing that the ordinance of 
1907 is void, it is reported that another 
ordinance will be drawn up to replace it 
in which the claims for greater revenues 
to the city and material reductions in 
rates, as outlined in TeELepHoNny of 


January 27, will be incorporated. 


Court Affirms Minnesota Ruling 
Relative to Free Service. 


Judge S. D. Catherwood, in the district 
court at Austin, Minn., on February 5, 
affirmed the opinion of the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission in the 
Austin rate case, in which the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. was 
ordered to desist from giving free resi- 
dence service to business subscribers and 
to publish and collect net residence rates 
no lower than $1 per month. 

The action of the court in upholding 
this ruling is important in that it estab- 
lishes a precedent in Minnesota that “cut- 
throat” telephone rates intended to de- 
stroy competition and common business 
and residence rates lower than the sum 
of the separate rates, are unlawful. 

The proceeding came before the dis- 
trict court upon an appeal by the North- 
western company from the commission’s 
ruling in the matter of the complaint 
brought against it by James Keenan, 
president of the Interstate Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The complaint alleged 
that the Northwestern company is giving 
free service and charging uncompensa- 
tory rates with a view to destroying 
competition in the city of Austin. (The 
summary of the commission’s order in 
this case appears in TELEPHONY of Sep- 
tember 2, 1916, page 29). 


After hearing the pleadings in the 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


original proceedings and considering the 
briefs filed by the parties concerned, the 
court handed down its opinion, in which 
it held the commission’s order to be law- 
ful, reasonable and just and supported by 
the evidence. The order was therefore 
sustained. 

Proposed Telephone Investigation 

in Massachusetts Killed. 

The senate ways and means committee 
of the Massachusetts legislature has re- 
ported the public service commission ap- 
propriation bill which was passed by the 
house, but with an amendment increasing 
the telephone allowance from $6,500 to 
$10,000 and the allowance for experts 
from $3,000 to $6,000, and striking out the 
$15,000 appropriation for an investigation. 

This kills the proposition which came 
from the public service commission that 
it should be given $25,000 with which 
to make a special investigation of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. It has urged the legislature two suc- 
cessive years to provide for such an in- 
vestigation, stating that it needs more 
information about a company which it is 
required to regulate, and this year the 
company did not offer any opposition. 
Senator Bean of the committee says, 
however, that what the committee felt 
that it wanted was supervision and not 
a special investigation. 





Iowa Bill for Commission Control 
of Telephone Utilities. 

The Meredith bill, H. B. 236, placing 
all telephone companies of the state un- 
der the control of the Iowa Railway Com- 
mission, was reported out with the rec- 
ommendation that it be passed, from the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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The Legal Phases of Interference 


Exhaustive Discussion of the Legal Aspects of Transmission Line Interference 






with Telephone Lines, with Citations—Paper Presented at Annual Conven- 
tion of United States Independent Telephone Association—First Installment 


The subject of electrical interference 
with wires such as those of the tele- 
phone, carrying currents of low voltage, 
is by no means a new one. In one form 
or another, the problem of avoiding it 
has existed since the first telephone line 
was built, for at once the more power- 
ful currents of the electric light and 
trolley circuits were induced upon or 
conducted to nearby telephone lines. 

So far as such interference has been 
caused by the proximity of wires carry- 
ing currents for the distribution of elec- 
tricity for transportation, lighting and 
power purposes within cities and towns, 
and for transportation purposes along 
the country highways and elsewhere, the 
law is reasonably well settled in this 
country. 

The construction of high tension cir- 
cuits for the transmission of electricity 
from central generating stations to dis- 
tant points is a more recent development. 
Such lines are multiplying very rapidly 
at the present time and must be recog- 
nized as meeting a modern economic de- 
mand. 

This is the age of electricity and the 
time has arrived when that kind of power 
is required not only in the social and 
commercial life of the city and town, but 
also for lighting the buildings and operat- 
ing the machinery, domestic and other- 
wise, on the farm. The electric power 
developed by large plants can be sold 
cheaply and thus be made available for 
many users. 

It is the unique achievement of In- 
dependent telephony that through its 
efforts the telephone has been made pos- 
sible for the American farmer. The lo- 
cally-owned small exchanges have been 
almost wholly responsible for the growth 
of the present vast number of farm line 
telephones. 

The farmer, today, regards the tele- 
phone as his best friend, an indispensable 
item in his home equipment. As for the 
farmer’s wife—she couldn’t keep house 
without it. The sociable party line has 
become a part of her life. The telephone 
is now a farm essential. 

As is well known, most rural lines 
now in service are grounded circuits. Un- 
til the advent of the high tension lines 
on the country highways, these grounded 
lines, if kept in good repair, gave ex- 
cellent service. There was testimony at a 
commission hearing, recently, to the ef- 
fect that toll calls sent from a farm tele- 
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phone on a grounded line having a dozen 
subscribers’ stations connected to it, 
through a local exchange in Central lowa, 
thence over the toll lines to Indianapolis, 
afforded a clear and satisfactory con- 
versation. . 

It is obvious that as transmission lines 
are frequently built in the highways, 
where rural and toll lines of telephone 
companies have already been established, 
the most serious cases of interference 
develop in such localities. Physical re- 
adjustments to avoid induction are in 
most instances necessary and the specific 
remedy to be applied is a question for 
the telephone engineer. But the problem 
has legal aspects also, and an attempt will 
be made in a necessarily superficial man- 
ner to indicate the trend of the law ap- 
plicable thereto. 

The subject is discussed in several text 
books on electricity and there is one 
special treatise that is particularly help- 
ful. It is entitled “The Law Relating to 
Conflicting Uses of Electricity and Elec- 
trolysis,” by Geo. F. Deiser, which ap- 
peared in 1911. An exhaustive and valu- 
able note is appended to the case of 
Eastern & S. A. Telegraph Co. vs. Cape 
Town Tramways Co., (1902) A. C. 381, 
2 Brit. Rul. Cas. 114. Acknowledgment 
is hereby made of much assistance de- 
rived from both these sources in the 
preparation of this paper. 

It must be borne in mind that the law 
governing the relations of the so-called 
transmission lines and other wire utili- 
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ties is still the process of evolution and 
development. An extensive search has 
failed to bring to light a single decision 
in a court of last resort in any American 
state where the defendant was a light or 
power company, on the question of who 
shall bear the cost of reconstructing tele- 
phone lines to avoid inductive interfer- 
ence. There have been a few such cases 
in the lower courts and before utility 
commissions to which reference will be 
made later. 


I. Legal Status of Electrical Utilities. 


At the outset, it may be well to quote 
from Mr. Deiser’s work some comment 
on underlying principles, realizing that 
whatever solution is reached, it must be 
one which will afford to the public the 
use of all kinds of electrical utilities. He 
says (page 4): 


The principle upon which cases of con- 
flicting rights must be worked out is 
that the parties have abondoned their 
position as citizens and have assumed 
an entirely new relationship, in order to 
conceive which, it is necesary to disen- 
cumber the mind of established notions 
of inherent rights and inviolable privi- 
leges. 

A person, natural or artificial, who se- 
cures a concession from the government 
of a city or other municipality to occupy 
streets or other public property for the 
purpose of supplying some public want— 
a franchise in other words—enters upon 
a peculiar relationship which is depend- 
ent, not upon his status as a citizen, but 
upon the terms of his contract or license. 

It must be recognized, further, that 
the keenness of public wants varies. The 
need or desire for telephone service may 
or may not be greater than that for gas 
pipes or trolley service. Moreover, of 
necessity, concessions or franchises in 
the same streets are frequently, nay gen- 
erally, granted to all three of the li- 
censees under discussion, viz., telegraph, 
telephone, electric and trolley companies. 

It will be perceived, readily enough, 
that the remedy for an injury resulting 
to one licensee or holder of a franchise 
from the mere exercise of the franchise 
by another licensee is somewhat difficult 
to apply. But recalling that a corpora- 
tion holding a franchise is not a citizen 
with inherent, indefeasible rights, but 
such only as grow out of the privilege 
granted him (as to the exercise of the 
franchise), some approximation of the 
only result possible in cases of conflicting 
interests may be reached. 


Use oF Pusitic Highways. 

The primary uses of the highways are, 
of course, travel and locomotion, but not 
limited to the means peculiar to any 
given period. So the courts held that 
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when the horse car came into use on 
streets and highways the innovation mere- 
ly facilitated their primary use and there- 
fore the rails and equipment added no 
burden for which compensation must be 
paid to the abutting owner. And when 
the trolley took the place of the horse, 
the same rule was applied. 


It was but a logical step farther to re- 
gard the telephone and the telegraph, 
which provided a substitute for actual 
travel, as also being related to the pri- 
mary uses for which highways exist. The 
court decisions are in conflict as to 
whether or not wires, other than trolley 
wires, do impose an additional burden. 


As pointed out by Pond in “Public 
Utilities,” this conflict is largely due to 
different definitions adopted as to what 
are “public purposes” for which the streets 
and highways may be used. (See Secs. 
279, 288, 292). The weight of judicial 
decisions is to the effect that such lines 
do add an additional burden, and the 
statutory authority to use the highways 
is usually conditioned upon such methods 
of construction and operation as _ shall 
not incommode the public in their use 
of the highway. Guernsey vs. Northern 
California Power Co., (1911) 117 Pac. 
908, 36 L. R. A. N. S. 185. 

In Magee vs. Overshiner, (1898) 150 
Ind. 127, 49 N. E. 951, 40 L. R. A. 370, 
60 L. R. A. 426, 65 Am. St. Rep. 358, 
holding that a telephone system does not 
create an additional burden entitling the 
abutting owner to compensation, the court 
said: 


The telephone is particularly useful in 
communications between the people with- 
in a city, and it can be used for that pur- 
pose directly, and by persons without 
special skill. It is more clearly a sub- 
stitute for the old methods of the com- 
munication of messages between persons 
within the city than the telegraph. 


In Kirby vs. Citizens Telephone Co., 
(1903) 17 S. D. 362, 97 N. W. 3, the 
court said: 


The telephone is but a step in advance 
of former methods of conveying intelli- 
gence and information, and is a substitute 
for the messenger and carrier of former 
times. 


A distinction is to be noted between the 
use of the highways by transportation 
and communication companies and com- 
panies transmitting electricity for light 
and power. If the poles and wires are 
placed on the highway for lighting it, 
they are regarded as facilitating travel 
and such poles and wires are held not 
to be an additional servitude. Otherwise 
they are regarded as an added burden. 

Telephone and telegraph companies are 
common carriers and must furnish their 
facilities to all without discrimination 
but electric light companies furnish their 
services by contract. This distinction un- 
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derlies the decision in the case of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. vs. Guernsey 
& Scudder Electric Light Co., (1891) 46 
Mo. App. 120, 3 Am. Elec. Cas. 425. In 
that case the court said: 


It is in this connection that the plain- 
tiff’s rights and duties as fixed by law 
become material. The plaintiff is a car- 
rier in the service of the public, and its 
duties as such are regulated by law and 
enforced by the severest penalties. It is 
answerable in these penalties for any 
neglect in the speedy and accurate trans- 
mission of messages intrusted to its care. 
The fact that such messages are de- 
laved or inaccurately transmitted, owing 
to an interruption of the electric current 
over its own wires by causes over which 
it has no control, may be a defense, but 
it is one which in many cases it would 
be impossible for it to establish to 
the satisfaction of the triers of the fact. 
The plaintiff, therefore, has a right to 
insist that a rigid protection of the law 
should be thrown around the instrumen- 
talities which are essential to the faith- 
ful performance of its duties. The de- 
fendant is a mere volunteer. It makes 
whatever contracts it pleases with cus- 
tomers of its own selection, and even 
in cases of breach is answerable for 
ordinary damages’ only. 


RELATIVE HAZARDS. 

Telephone lines introduce negligible 
hazards upon highways so far as the 
current carried on them is concerned. 
Neither members of the public nor em- 
ployes of other utilities are endangered 
thereby. On the other hand, the location 
of high tension transmission lines on pub- 
lic highways threatens with injury mem- 
bers of the public, employes of other wire 
lines engaged in repair work, telephone 
operators at switchboards, and telephone 
users. 

Overbuilding and the results of ab- 
normal conditions are the chief sources 
of trouble and danger. Legislators have 
recognized this distinction and telephone 
companies are generally permitted to con- 
struct their lines along the country high- 
under statutory grants, 
without securing any special franchise 
therefor. 


ways general 


FRANCHISES. 

As a general rule, transmission lines 
can be built on country roads only after 
a franchise has been secured either from 
the railroad or utility commission of the 
state or from local boards of supervisors. 
These franchises are generally granted 
for a limited term after a public hear- 
ing. 

The governing body is usually given 
the widest powers of supervision and 
control, both of construction and opera- 
tion, in order that the construction may 
be of approved standards and the hazards 
to the public reduced to a minimum. It is 
reasonable to expect that legislation of 
this character will be operative in every 
state in the near future. 
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II. Rights Growing Out of Priority of 
User. 


It is the law that mere priority of oc- 
cupation or operation gives no exclusive 
right to one user of electricity over an- 
other, when a conflict or interference of 
currents arises, and neither can claim a 
superior right to the use of the earth for 
a return circuit. Hudson River Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Watervliet Turnpike & 
Railway Co. (1892), 135 N. Y. 393, 17 
L. R. A. 674, 31 Am. St. Rep. 838, 32 
N. E. 148; L. S. & M. S. Railroad Co. vs. 
Chicago L. S. & S: B. Railroad Co. 
(1910), Ind. App., 92 N. E. 989; Cincin- 
nati Inclined Plane Railway Co. vs. City 
& Suburban Telegraph Asso. (1891), 48 
Ohio St. 390, 12 L. R. A. 534, 29 Am. St. 
Rep. 559, 27 N. E. 890. 

III. Rights Growing Out of Fran- 
chises. 


IJ. Priority oF FRANCHISE RIGHT. 


The law is thus summarized in 2 Joice 
on Electric Law 2d ed., Sec. 517: 


Upon the question of interference by 
the electric wires of one company with 
the wires of another electrical company, 
the following general rule may be stated, 
being clearly sustained by the weight of 
authority : 

As between different electrical com- 
panies prior authority to one of the com- 
panies to occupy, or prior occupation of 
the streets, will not confer upon such 
company an exclusive right. The right 
of the prior licensee, however, must not 
be substantially injured by the latter 
company. Such subsequent licensee is 
under the duty to so maintain its wires 
and lines as not to interfere with the 
right of a prior occupant of the streets to 
properly maintain and operate its lines 
and to transact the business it is author- 
ized by its franchise to transact. 


The following statement is found in 6 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisdiction, Sec. 635: 


In the cases which have arisen, neither 
party has been entitled to an exclusive 
right. Both have had authority to use 
the street. As a matter of law. it is held 
that “Where a person is making liaw- 
ful use of his own property or of a 
public franchise, in such a manner as to 
cause injury to another, the question of 
his liability will depend upon the fact 
whether he has made use of the means 
which, in the progress of science and 
improvements, have been shown by ex- 
perience to be the best.” Hence it is 
held that a street railway company will 
not be enjoined from maintaining a trol- 
ley wire in the center of the street merely 
hecause the grounding of the wire causes 
a current in telephone wires by conduc- 
tion. 

Where, however, wires are strung so 
close to others as to cause induction 
which might be prevented by placing the 
wires at a greater distance. a right is 
infringed and an injunction is a proper 
remedy. The ground of the jurisdiction 
has been said to be that defendant’s con- 
duct “is an unwarranted usurpation 
amounting to a trespass on plaintiff’s 
rights which is recurrent, continuous and 
tending to a multiplicity of suits.” 


In Paris Electric Light & Railway Co 
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vs. Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. (Tex. Civ. Ap. 1894), 27 S. W. 902, 
5 Am. Elect. Cas. 262, the telephone com- 
pany was seeking to enjoin the light com- 
pany from maintaining its wires nearer 
than four feet to those of the telephone 
company. The injunction was granted. 
The telephone company held a prior fran- 
chise and had operated its line several 
years before the light company secured 
its franchise. The court found, among 
other conclusions of fact, 


that ‘said wires were strung nearer 
than four feet, which created danger of 
fires and of injury to persons and danger 
to human life. . . . There is space 
sufficient along said streets for appellant 
(the light company) to string its wires 
not nearer than four feet to those of 
appellee, and carry on its business and 
render efficient service to its customers. 


The court took the position that as the 
telephone company’s franchise was supe- 
rior in point of time to that of the light 
company, and had been acted upon, the 
subsequent licensee could not interfere 
with the use and enjoyment of the older 
right by placing its wires in such close 
proximity to those of the telephone com- 
pany as to impair the efficiency of the 
latter’s telephone service. 

In the case of the Northern Telephone 
Co. vs. Iowa Telephone Co. (Iowa Su- 
preme Court, January 20, 1904), 98 N. 
W. 113, the plaintiff set its poles along the 
north side of the highway and along the 
streets of the town of Alta. About a 
year later the defendent began building 
its lines on the same side of the highway 
as the plaintiff’s lead, and was about to 
place its poles and wires in such close 
proximity to those of plaintiff as to inter- 
fere seriously with them, both in the 
matter of operation (it being alleged that 
cross talk would result) and in the work 
of keeping them in repair. The defendant 
denied the allegations of the plaintiff. 

The court decreed that the defendant 
should so erect its line that there would 
be a wire clearance of at least ten inches 
in the country and of four feet in town. 
The court said (p. 113): 


Now, neither company—appellant or ap- 
pellee—has the exclusive right to a par- 
ticular side of a street or highway. Un- 
cdoubtedly ‘the appellee, being first in 
possession, is entitled to be protected 
from unreasonable interference. 


In the district court of Mills county, 
lowa, in the case of Mills County Tele- 
phone Co. and Iowa Telephone Co. vs. 
Central Station Engineering Co. et al., the 
complainant was granted a temporary in- 

nction restraining the defendant from 
sending current over its high tension lines 
until certain changes in construction had 
been made. It may be of interest to note 
some of the findings and orders in -this 
case. 

The court found that the plaintiffs 
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were the prior and lawful occupants of 
the highways in the city of Glenwood, in 
the towns of Mineola and Silver City 
and in the country highways of Mills 
county, and that they were entitled to use 
and enjoy their telephone lines in such 
highways free from substantial interfer- 
ence by and danger from the high tension 
electric light and power lines erected by 
the defendants, who had lately constructed 
their lines in the highways and which the 
court found did interfere with and en- 
danger the telephone lines of the plain- 
tiffs and the patrons thereof. 


CHANGES ORDERED BY COURT. 


The defendants were ordered to make 
numerous changes. It appeared that the 
defendants had built their high tension 
lines above and parallel to the telephone 
lines of the plaintiffs in several places. 
The court ordered the transmission line 
company to remove the telephone poles 
of the plaintiffs to the opposite side of 
the road at all such points, and to install 
them in a workmanlike manner under the 
supervision of an agent of the plaintiffs, 
communication on the telephone lines not 
to be interrupted by the removal and the 
cost of supervision alone to be borne by 
the plaintiffs. 

At all points where the plaintiffs’ and 
defendants’ lines crossed, the court or- 
dered that there be a vertical clearance of 


the power lines aver the telephone 
lines of not less than eight feet; 
that at all crossings the high ten- 


sion lines be placed above the telephone 
lines; also that numerous other construc- 
tion specifications be complied with which 
we need not here consider in detail. A 
decree in this suit was entered May l, 
1912. 

In the district court of Mahaska coun- 
ty, Iowa, in the case of Independent Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. et al. vs. Oskaloosa 
Traction & Light Co., a judgment was 
entered for the plaintiffs for the expense 
incurred by the plaintiffs in reconstruct- 
ing their grounded rural lines to avoid 
the results of induction caused by the 
operation at an average distance of from 
40 to 50 ft. from the plaintiffs’ telephone 
lines of the 11,000-volt transmission lines 
of the defendant which holds a subsequent 
franchise secured from the board of su- 
pervisors; also for the loss of revenue 
for 30 days occasioned by the interference. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs had 
allowed eight months to pass by before 
rebuilding their lines. The court thought 
30 days would have sufficed to do the 
work. Consequently judgment was en- 
tered for $1,163.36, of which $1,020.57 
was for reconstruction cost and $142.79 
for lost revenue. The court expressed 
the view that the interference constituted 
a taking of the property of the plaintiffs 
for which under the provisions of section 
18 of article I of the state constitution 
compensation must be paid, and said: 
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The state, with all its sovereign right 
of eminent domain, cannot take away 
private property even for the most im- 
perious purposes without the owner’s con- 
sent or the payment to him of a just 
equivalent in money. Lexington and O. 
R. R. Co. vs. Appelgate, 8 Dana 289, 33 
Am. Dec. 502. 

In Rutland Electric Light Co. vs. Mar- 
ble City Electric Light Co., 65 Vt. 377, 
36 Am. St. Rep. 868, 20 L. R. A. 821, the 
Supreme Court of Vermont held that 
while an electric light company which 
first received a license from the city to 
erect its lines in the streets of the city 
did not thereby receive an exclusive priv- 
ilege, yet when it had received such li- 
cense and had expended money in estab- 
lishing its plant, the city could not, by 
subsequent ordinance, infringe the rights 
thus vested or bestow upon another the 
authority to infringe them. See also 
Boston Water Power Co. vs. Worcester 
Railroad Corporation, 23 Pickering 360; 
Central Bridge Corporation vs. The City 
of Lowell, 4 Gray 470, 480, etc. 

In the last case the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts says, on page 482: “The 
only true rule of policy, as well as of 
law, is that a grant for one public pur- 
pose must yield to another more urgent 
and important” (there is no claim in the 
case at bar that the transmission line 
of defendant is more important than the 
plaintiffs’ telephone line) “and this. can 
be effected without any infringement: on 


‘the constitutional rights of the subject. 


lf in such cases suitable and adequate 
provision is made by the legislature for 
the compensation of those whose prop- 
erty or franchise is injured. or taken 
away, there is ‘no violation of public 
faith or private right.’ These principles 
are recognized in Nebraska Telephone Co. 
vs. York Gas & Electric Light Co., 438 
N. W. 126, 181. 


The defendant: contended that it was 
only liable to plaintiffs in case it was 
negligent in constructing its transmis- 
sion line. In reply to this contention, the 
court said: 


It is to be admitted that some courts 
have so held in other classes of cases, but 
our court is committed to the better sup- 
ported doctrine that defendant may be 
held liable to the plaintiffs although de- 
fendant was not negligent. In the recent 
case of Watson vs. Mississippi River 
Power Co., 156 N. W. 188, Congress had 
authorized the construction of a dam 
across the Mississippi river at Keokuk, 
just the same as the Iowa legislature had 
authorized the building of defendant’s 
transmission line in the public highway 
west of Beacon in Mahaska county. Our 
court quotes with approval from Lauden 
vs. Cincinnati, L. R. A. 1915 E 356, the 
following: 

“If the means employed will in the very 
nature of things injure and destroy his 
neighbor’s property notwithstanding the 
highest possible care is used in handling 
the destructive agency, the result to the 
adjoining property is just as disastrous as 
if negligence had intervened. If one may 
knowingly destroy his neighbor’s prop- 
erty in the improvement of his own, it 
is little consolation to the neighbor to 
know that his property was destroyed 
with due care and ina scientific man- 
ner.” 

In the Watson case the defendant with 
its blasting in the river bed, causing air 
concussion which reached plaintiff’s prop- 
erty on the elevation of the western bank 
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of the river some considerable distance 
away, no more successfully reached the 
plaintiff’s property and damaged it than 
did the defendant in the case at bar 
reach out with its high tension electric 
current and overpower plaintiff’s low 
tension current in its telephone line. That 
being the case, the defendant here must 
be held liable to plaintiffs as was the 
defendant in the Watson case held liable 
to the plaintiff there for the injury in- 
flicted. 


The court in the Watson case made 
the following general observation which 
applies with equal potency to the matter 
here under investigation, as follows: 


The consideration urged upon us in 
oral argument that appellant is engaged 
in the construction of a great work of 
general utility and that the laws should 
be liberally construed to promote its pur- 
pose is not without weight where it can 
be indulged without sacrifice of princi- 
ple. But, important as it may be that 
business progress and development shall 
not be fettered by over-technical interpre- 
tation of the laws affecting them, it is, 
to say the least, of equal importance that 
the courts maintain unimpaired all our 
constitutional and legal guaranties of per- 
sonal and property rights. 

The individual citizen may he deprived 
of his home or other property by the 
proper exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, but it ought not to be said it can 
be lawfully destroyed without compensa- 
tion in the interest of a mere business en- 
terprise simply because such enterprise 
is of great magnitude and general pub- 
lic interest. 


The opinion in the Oskaloosa case was 
filed March 20, 1916. The opinion in this 
case is unsatisfactory in that the court 
stated that the transmission line was a 
grounded circuit, which of course would 
cause conductive interference. The fact 
is that it is a full metallic circuit and a 
stipulation to that effect was on file. It 
is understood that no appeal will be 
taken. 
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It is, of course, understood that these 
district court decisions are not controlling 
as precedents. There have probably been 
many suits involving these questions in 
the lower courts of many states of which 
there are no accessible records. 


2. FRANCHISE PROVISIONS. 


The grant of a franchise to an electric 
company does not give it an exclusive 
privilege to use the grounded or earth 
circuit. Hudson River Telephone Co. 
vs. Watervliet Turnpike & Railway Co. 
(1890), 56 Hun. 67, 29 N. Y. S. R. 694, 
9 N. Y. Supp. 177. (Appeal dismissed 
in 121 N. Y. 397, 31 Am. St. Rep. 838, 24 
N. E. 832). 

Such a privilege cannot be implied 
from the terms of a franchise authorizing 
a telephone company to erect poles, wires 
and other fixtures. Cincinnati Inclined 
Plane Railway Co. vs. City & Suburban 
Telegraph Association (1891), 48 Ohio 
St. 390, 12 L. R. A. 534, 29 Am. St. Rep. 
559, 27 N. E. 890. Nor does it inhere 
in an ordinance giving a telephone com- 
pany the privilege of erecting poles on 
the public streets and alleys of a city. 
East Tennessee Telephone Co. vs. Knox- 
ville Street Ry. Co. (1890), Tenn., 3 Am. 
Elect. Cas. 400. 


3. Superior RiGHTs oF RAILWAYS IN THE 
STREETS. 


There are many cases in the books 
where telephone companies whose lines 
were first established have tried to enjoin 
a street railway company from using the 
earth for its return current. Where no 
negligence or misconduct has appeared, 
the injunction has been denied on the 
theory that the trolley line was using the 
street for its primary purpose of travel 
while the telephone was not so doing. 

East Tennessee Telephone Co. vs. Knox- 
ville Street Railway Co., supra; Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Co. vs. Salt 
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Lake City Railway Co., District Court of 
Utah Territory, Salt Lake City, July 23, 
1889, 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 350; Cumberland 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. The 
United Electric Railway Co., 42 Fed. 273, 
3 Am. Elect. Cas. 408, 12 L. R. A. 544; 
Hudson River Telephone.Co. vs. Water- 
vliet Turnpike etc. Co., 1385 N. Y. 393, 32 
N. E. 148, 31 Am. St. Rep. 838, 17 L. R. 
A. 674; Cincinnati Inclined Plane Railway 
Co. vs. City & Suburban Telegraph Asso- 
ciation, supra; Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
vs. Eau Claire Railway Co. et al., Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, January 29, 1890, 
2 Am. Elect. Cas. 383. 

In the Watervliet case, the court sug- 
gested that where the franchises of a tele- 
phone company and a street railway com- 
pany are on an equal footing a serious 
question is raised as to whether inter- 
ference of a continuous and permanent 
character with the operation of a tele- 
phone system might not constitute a servi- 
tude upon the telephone property for 
which compensation must be paid. 

Injunctive relief has also been denied 
where the injury was due to conduction. 
Central Union Telephone Co. vs. Sprague 
Electric Railway Co. (Ohio), 2 Am. 
Elect. Cas. 307; Central Pennsylvania 
Telephone & Supply Co. vs. Wilkes-Barre 
& West Side Railway Co., 11 Pennsyl- 
vania County Court Records, 417, Febru- 
ary 8, 1893, 4 Am. Elect. Cas. 260; Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Co. vs. Salt 
Lake City Railway Co., supra. But in 
Cumberland Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
vs. The United Electric Railway Co., 
supra, the plaintiff was allowed damages 
for conductive interference to the extent 
of the cost of installing the McCluer de- 
vice on the telephone lines, the court 
being of the opinion that the injury 
caused by conduction was not a necessary 
incident of the ordinary use of the street. 

(To be continued.) 


Telephone Regulation in Minnesota 


Review of Work of Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission in Its 19 
Months’ Experience in Supervising Telephone Utilities—Commendable Atti- 
tude of Utilities Toward Telephone Act—Limitations Due to Insufficient Funds 


Minnesota has had 19 months’ experi- 
ence in state supervision of telephone 
utilities, the so-called telephone act hav- 
ing become effective July 1, 1915, and 
we have had time to ascertain the larg- 
er problems confronting the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission in 
its enforcement of this law. 

In the absence of well-established pre- 
cedents in this state relating to telephony, 
we have been obliged thus far to pro- 
ceed with caution in applying the provi- 


By Chas. E. Elmquist 


sions of the act. But so far, at least, we 
feel that we are on the right track and 
that a substantial foundation has been 
provided for what should become a valu- 
able public service. The seed has been 
sown and we look for a decided improve- 
ment in service and methods of opera- 
tion. 

Regulation of telephone utilities to be 
effective should be exercised with good 
judgment and according to well defined 
policies. Regulation cannot be obtained 


by spasmodic effort or ephemeral activi- 
ty. The principles must be clearly de- 
fined lest there be misunderstanding and 
consequent confusion. 

The commission has proceeded on the 
assumption that Minnesota has committed 
herself to the policy of state supervision 
of telephone utilities and, while there may 
be amendments to the present act from 
time to time, the fundamental Jaw wil! 
not be radically altered. 

The early work of the commission wit! 
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reference to this act has been, in part, 
along educational and constructive lines. 
We have been much concerned with the 
principles of uniform and proper account- 
ing and uniform reports, with the basic 
principles of valuation as a basis for 
rate making and the best means of ap- 
plying the provisions of the act to exist- 
ing conditions in the telephone business. 

Those who are in the business are 
aware, in a general way, of what the 
commission is seeking to accomplish, but 
the public is not so well informed, as 
this preparatory work cannot be reduced 
to figures and made the subject of im- 
posing tables and summaries. 

There are 1,735 telephone companies in 
active operation in Minnesota today. An 
effort is being made to induce them to 
make real reports that show the actual 
business conditions and history. This is 
no simple matter, as only in rare instances, 
are the books of account and record kept 
with proper care and businesslike atten- 
tion to detail. 

Local conditions and personai whims 
often have controlled the preparation of 
rules and practices with the result that 
there has been a general lack of uni- 
formity and almost universal chacs. 

The records of the state telephone de- 
partment show that the commission dur- 
ing the year 1916 had before it 364 specific 
applications, petitions and complaints, 
practically all of which were decided and 
closed. 

Of these matters 75 were applications 
for indeterminate permits, 187 were appli- 
cations and petitions for changes in rates, 
rules or regulations, 38 were complaints 
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relating to rates or unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, 26 were applications for authority to 
purchase telephone properties, 31 were 
petitions for installation of telephone 
Service in railway stations and seven re- 
lated to physical connection. In addition 
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to these matters the department received 
293 inquiries relating to the interpreta- 
tion and application of the law. 

Of great importance, as bearing upon 
the future development of the work, 1s 
the establishment of a uniform system 
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of accounting for class C and D tele- 
phone companies. The system prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class A and B companies has been 
adopted for use in Minnesota. Report 
blanks in duplicate and- accompanied by 
full instructions have been mailed to all 
the telephone companies in the state. 

It is hoped that extreme care will be 
exercised in filling out these reports so 
that the state, as well as the companies 
themselves, may have available in con- 
venient form the necessary information 
relating to them. 

Much time and study was given by 
the statistical department of the railroad 
and warehouse commission to the prep- 
aration of these forms. A careful in- 
vestigation and a comparative study was 
made of the accounting systems in use 
in other states and by telephone com- 
panies in preparing these blanks. The 
main thought was to make them models 
of simplicity and therefore the more 
easily understandable by the companies 
and yet so arranged as to obtain all the 
essential data and information desired by 
the commission. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the com- 
mission to obtain reports, only a little 
more than one-half the companies thus 
far have filed their reports although re- 
peated requests have been made from time 
to time. Many of the reports were so 
faulty that they had to be sent back for 
correction, sometimes as often as three or 
four times. 

One of these reports is worth recalling 
as an illustration of a class which might 
be called more entertaining than valu- 
able. In the space reserved for operating 
expenses there were no figures but in 
place he had written: “My wife and I 
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do all the operating and manage to spend 
all the money.” While this may have been 
an agreeable situation for himself and 
his good wife the statement was ex- 
ceedingly barren of information desired 
by the state. 

The time may come when it will be ex- 
pedient for the state to make arrange- 
ment for sending its representatives to 
the headquarters of the different tele- 
phone companies to assist the local off- 
cials in preparing their accounts in a 
proper manner and in the collection of 
data required for state use. These state 
employes also could confer with the tele- 
phone officials relative to problems of 
service and of practice. 

Importance also is attached to the prob- 
lem of obtaining a physical valuation of 
the telephone plants at Minnesota. This 
work was begun by the telephone depart- 
ment soon after its establishment and 
was prompted largely because of the wide- 
spread complaint against increase of toll 
rates by some of the larger companies 
just prior to the date upon which the 
law became effective. This. undertaking 
will proceed as rapidly as possible, in 
view of the magnitude of the task and 
the means at the disposal of the commis- 
sion. 

In connection with this valuation there 
must be, necessarily, an examination of 
the operating revenues and the expendi- 
tures of the companies. When this work 
is completed the commission should be 
in possession of information that will 
enable it to determine the reasonable 
maximum toll rates in this state. 

“Reasonable,” in public utility language, 
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is a comprehensive word for it imposes 
on the state authorities the responsibility 
not only of establishing minimum rates 
for the benefit of the public but also pro- 
tecting the investments of the companies. 

It may be interesting to learn that a 
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large number of the smaller telephone 
companies have conceived the idea that 
it is the duty of a state, whenever re- 
quested, to make a physical valuation of 
their plants and an examination of their 
accounts and then advise them as to what 
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rates should be charged for local serv- 
ice. In other words, they have assumed 
that the state virtually is to manage their 
property rather than to regulate te'ephone 
rates and service. 

The state does not own telephone prop- 
erty and therefore it must not trespass 
upon the duty and the responsibility of 
the owners. The function of the state is 
to see that the owner does not transgress 
the law by engaging in discriminatory 
practices and charging unreasonable 
rates. 

Whenever a complaint is made that 
rates are inadequate or unreasonably 
high, the state may make a valuation of 
the plant and examine the books, and has 
done so in several instances during the 
past year, but it cannot be expected to 
undertake such tasks merely at the re- 
quest of telephone companies. 

It may be a matter of some interest 
to know that nearly every application for 
an increase in rates was accompanied by 
a petition signed by the local subscribers 
requesting that the company be permitted 
to advance its rates, on the ground that 
improved service would be furnished. 
This is somewhat of a contrast to peti- 
tions relating to other public utilities as 
these usually demand a reduction in 
rates. There is no record of any appli- 
cation for a reduction of local rates. 

Naturally, considerable attention has 
been devoted to the toll rate situation, 
in view of the increases that were an- 
nounced between the time of the passage 
of the telephone act and the date it be- 
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came operative and special attention was 
given to the matter of the minimum rate. 

The commission, of course, while the 
target for the protests, was unable to 
grant the demand for a restoration of the 
former rates. However, the conclusion 
was reached that the minimum charge 
covered by the standard schedule was ex- 
cessive. After conferences extending over 
a considerable period of time the com- 
mission obtained from the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co., a reduction of 
the minimum rate from 20 to 15 cents, 
the minimum to be applicable within a 
new zone of 12 miles and under. Im- 
mediately upon the announcement of the 
new rate similar reductions were made 
by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and several other companies. 

The commission was convinced that the 
20-cent minimum charge had a tendency 
to restrict the short-haul service and be- 
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lieves that the new rate will stimulate 
the short-haul service and develop a sub- 
stantial increase in that class of busi- 
ness. 

A number of applications for permis- 
sion to acquire various telephone proper- 
ties were acted upon by the commission 
during the past year. Applications were 
investigated with much care, with the 
view, mainly, of protecting the interests 
of the telephone users. Whenever per- 
mission was granted for the purchase of 
any telephone property, it was specifically 
ordered that the former toll line connec- 
tions and telephone facilities, quality of 
service and other conveniences previously 
enjoyed should be maintained without 
change. 

More than 30 petitions from citizens of 
various communities throughout the state 
for the installation of telephone service 
at the respective railway stations have 
been received and all have been satis- 
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factorily adjusted. In each case the rail- 
road company was served with,an order 
to show cause why it should not grant 
the demand of the petition. 

At first they took the ground that the 
commission had no jurisdiction, as the 
companies were not required to supply 
telephones as part of the railroad facili- 
ties to which the public is entitled. Later, 
however, this defense waived and 
the railroads, without further objection, 
caused the installation of telephone serv- 
ice. 

There has been a commendabte spirit 
shown by the telephone companies in 
their attitude toward the telephone act. 
As a rule, they have shown a disposition 
to obey the rules and orders of the com- 
mission and to comply with its sugges- 
tions. This has made the of es- 
tablishing a new public service pleasant, 
if not easy; and a continuation of the 
spirit of co-operation and friendly rela- 
tion existing between the regulating of- 


was 


work 


ficers and the telephone companies is 
much to be desired. 
Some of the smaller companies no 


doubt feel that the act imposes unneces- 
sary burdens upon them, but the ma- 
jority of them have accepted it without 
complaint and are doing their best to 
live up to its provisions. 

It may not be amiss to state in con- 
clusion that the commission hopes to 
make the telephone department one of the 
most effective arms of the state. The 
legislature has entrusted the commission 
with a serious responsibility and in the 

















D. F. Jurgensen, Chief Engineer. 


enforcement of an important state la\ 
and has supplied it with $5,000 with whic) 
to carry out the purposes of this mea 

ure. The service will not be at its bes 
until the department has beeh provide 
with ample means. 
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A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
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Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


69. What is undoubtedly the most fre- 
quently used basis for determining the 
fair value of public utility properties for 
rate-making purposes? 

70. Are rate-base value and fair value 
one and the same thing? Explain. 

71. Of what elements are the direct 
construction costs made up? 

72. Under what heading does the bulk 
of the detail of the appraisal fall ? 

73. How may the danger of duplica- 
tion of items in inventory be largely 
eliminated ? 

74. Can omissions be entirely guarded 
against in taking inventory? With com- 
plete and accurate records, what does the 
taking of inventory become? 

75. Are complete and accurate records 
a necessity in the taking of an inventory? 
Discuss the value of records. 

76. How may the appraisal engineer 
satisfy himself as to omissions from the 
inventory made by the field force? 

77. Distinguish between the meaning 
of the words “omissions” and “contin- 
gencies.” What has been the experience 
of engineers regarding estimated and 
actual costs? Give an illustration show- 
ing how the application of unit costs 
would not result in the reproduction cost 
of a property. 

78. What basis is used in figuring the 
allowance for inventory omissions? What 
is the usual allowance which is made? 


CHAPTER IV. Direct Construc- 
tion Costs (Concluded). 


79. Warehouse and Purchasing Ex- 
pense During Construction—Warehouse 
and purchasing expense may be computed 
on a percentage basis, or may be de- 
‘ermined, perhaps a little more accurate- 
ly, by assuming the conditions that would 
probably exist in a plant of the size and 
‘ype of the one under consideration—esti- 
nating in detail the cost of purchasing, 
orting, and storing the material to be 
used in plant construction. 

If determined on a percentage basis, 
the amount allowable for warehouse and 
purchasing expense usually varies from 
+ to 5 per cent. of the reproduction cost 
of the inventoriable property, depending 
upon the exigencies of the case in ques- 
tion. 





The appraisal engineer will be gov- 
erned, primarily, by the allowances made 
in previous similar cases, by the commis- 
sion in the state in which the property is 
located and, secondly, by his own experi- 
ence in evaluating plants analogous to the 
one under consideration. 

80. Estimation Method of Determining 
Warchouse and Purchasing Expense— 
The other method of determining ware- 
house and purchasing expense involves an 
estimate of the actual expenditures which 
would probably be incurred in purchasing, 
sorting and storing the material used in 
plant construction. In building up this 
estimate, the appraisal engineer is gov- 
erned largely by his previous experience in 
constructing plants of a similar type, 
modified to meet the individual require- 
ments of the case in hand. 

He must first determine how long it 
will take to build the plant and then ascer- 
tain the probable periods of greatest pur- 
chasing activity. 

Other factors to be considered are: The 
most desirable location for main and 
branch store houses; pole yards so situ- 
ated as to be accessible by rail and at the 
same time provide short hauls in distrib- 
uting the poles for erection; and the pro- 
vision of a clerical and _ stenographic 
force for handling’ the routine incidental 
to the purchase and distribution of the 
material. 

All data as to salaries and rentals must, 


in several small towns. The period of 
actual construction has been assumed to 
be one and one-half years: 


~ 


‘ne purchasing agent who will 
have charge of the purchasing 
and the handling of all material 
and supplies, 14% years @ $1,200.$ 1,800 
One storekeeper in charge of the 
receipt and distribution of stock, 


1% years @ $900............... 1,350 
One stenographer, 1% years (@ $900 1,350 
One clerk, 1% years @ $600....... 900 
Three assistant storekeepers, 1% 

years @ S120 Gach... .....c6sesss 3,240 
One permanent warehouse, 1% 

oe Se a 450) 
Two permanent pole yards, 1% 

VOURE G0 Dire sos 6:s:650:000wseaw adie 360 
Five temporary pole yards, ™% 

years at $120 each: :.'........... 300 
Five temporary warehouses, % 

YOarS at SID CAC. 65. e 6c oscceves 309 
Four temporary sheds in pole yards 

for use in fitting cross arms, 

storing hardware, etc., 1 year @ 

BEG COMIN asc Soares eis ooo 400 
One team for sorting poles, 100 

ON ME on fp acaesaacasesetes 500 
One automobile for use of pur- 

chasing agent and storekeeper.. 400 
Miscellaneous, expenses, carfare, 

stationery, telegrams, etc., etc... 350 

Total warehouse and purchas- 
ing expense during construc- 
GOR ios cos wsoatondakawe $11,700 


81. Tools and Tool Expense During 
Construction.—The tools used in the con- 
struction of a telephone plant are con- 
stantly in need of repair and frequently 





Incidentals, omissions and contingencies 


Value of contracts or agreements 





eeereeee 


Cost of inventoriable property........++.-- 


Warehouse and purchasing expense during con- 

BUPUCCION . ccccccccwcescpoccecccoeeceseees 
Tools and tool expense during construction...... 
Contractor’s Profit ....ccccccccecccescccees 


eee eeeee 


General and legal expense during construction... 
Engineering and general supervision during con- 

Ee errr arr rr errr ert 
Taxes during construction............e0+- 
Insurance during construction............ 
Interest during construction............. 
WEI GRIDS occ cc ccdcccencsciceccocccs 
Construction in ProgreSS........sccceccees 


eee eeeee 
eer eeeee 
ee 
ee 


heres of 


eeeeeees 


Cost of establishing business, or going value 
Cost Of ANANCING. ....cccccccccccccccccccce 
Franchise value .......cccccccccee Ae ee 
oS Re an ery re 


ey .-» { Physical 
7 assets. J 


Direct ) 
construc- 
tion 
costs. 
Total 
\ physical 
costs. 


Collateral 
construc- 
tion 

costs. ) . 


Total 
cost 





property. 


Total 
non- 














Correlation of Various Elements of Total Cost. 


of course, be determined as accurately as 
possible by reviewing conditions in the 
locality at the date of appraisal. 

The following estimate is for a plant of 
about 5,000 subscribers scattered over a 
rather large area with exchanges located 
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several complete sets are worn out in the 
construction of a single plant. All of the 
expense involved in the repair and re- 
placement of the tool equipment during 
construction is necessarily a part of the 
cost of the property but one which for 














22 
obvious reasons cannot readily be allo- 
cated to the units. 

In a reproduction cost appraisal, the 
cost of the tools, and tool expense during 
construction, should be estimated by the 
appraisal engineer, basing his estimate 
upon previous experience in the construc- 
tion of plants of the size and nature of 
the one under consideration. 

82. Example of Tools and Tool Ex- 
pense—The following is an example of 
tools and tool expense as computed for a 
plant serving about 50,000 subscribers 
located in a city of 400,000 inhabitants: 

The inventory of tools and tool equip- 
ment, as of the date of appraisal, showed 
that about $50,000 (reproduction cost) of 
tools were required to maintain the plant 
and make such period extensions as might 
be necessary to carry on the company’s 
business. 

It was estimated that the plant con- 
struction would be completed in about 4% 
years, requiring a complement of tools 
similar to the one at hand at the date of 
appraisal and that the entire original tool 
equipment would be used before the end 
of the construction period. It was further 
estimated that the annual cost of repair- 
ing tools would amount to about 10 per 
cent. of their reproduction cost. 

At the end of the construction period, 
it is probable that a portion of the second 
complete equipment would be in a condi- 
tion warranting its use as a nucleus for 
the tool equipment of the operating plant. 
The salvage value of this residue should, 
of course, be deducted from the reproduc- 
tion cost of the tools and tool equip- 
ment during construction, for the obvious 
reason that the tool equipment of the 
operating plant has already been included 
in the appraisal of inventoriable property. 

On this basis the estimate of tools and 
tool expense becomes: 


Reproduction cost of tools and 

tool equipment included in in- 
WE acanvnecsesteseneksensis $ 50,000 
Reproduction cost of tools and 

tool equipment used in plant 
construction 
Maintenance of tools and tool 
equipment during construction 


100,000 


ee ee 





period—10 per cent. for 4% 

ED Wacecccaxkecserutawaes . 45,000 

IN Gack eo eal erm $145,000 
Salvage value of tools and tool 

equipment in hand at end of 

construction period ........... 25,000 


Total tools and tool equip- 
ment during construction. .$120,000 


83. Contractors’ Profit—It sometimes 
happens that a part or all of a utility cor- 
poration’s plant can be more economically 
constructed by sub-letting the work to a 
general contractor than if the company 
attempted to do the work itself. In the 
telephone field, however, operating com- 
panies usually prefer to do their own 
construction work, although many of the 
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older Independent plants were originally 
built on a contract basis. 

In making a reproduction cost appraisal, 
the appraisal engineer should constantly 
bear in mind the viewpoint of the pros- 
pective builders of a similar plant under 
conditions existent at the date of ap- 
praisal. 

In some instances it may develop that 
parts of the plant can be more economical- 
ly built by a local contractor than by the 
company itself. Take, for instance, the 
case of underground conduit, where com- 
paratively small amounts are involved. It 
frequently happens that a local contractor 
familiar with electric light construction 
can, under the supervision of the com- 
pany’s engineer, do the work much 
cheaper than it could possibly be done by 
the company. 

In cases of this kind, the unit costs 
should be built up in exactly the manner 
they would be if the company itself were 
equipped to do the work on an economical 
basis—including only the material and 
direct labor of construction—and a sep- 
arate allowance made for the contractor’s 
profit. : 

Contractor’s profit is usually estimated 
at 10 per cent. of the reproduction cost of 
the portion of the plant involved—when 
the company assumes the _ responsibility 
for contingencies—and at from 10 to 50 
per cent. when the contractor assumes all 
responsibility. The former basis is prob- 
ably the more prevalent. The reprodu- 
ction cost to which the 10 per cent. is ap- 
plied, should include an allowance for 
omissions, contingencies, warehouse, and 
purchasing expense during construction. 


CHAPTER V. _ Collateral Con- 
struction Costs. 


84. Relation of Collateral Construction 
Costs to Cost of Physical Property.—The 
collateral construction costs, it will be re- 
membered, are so closely allied to the di- 
rect construction costs as to warrant their 
inclusion with the latter under the head- 
ing “Cost of physical property.” They 
are really part and parcel of the cost of 
physical property, and it is only for con- 
venience that they are not included in the 
unit costs. 

Obviously such items as general and 
legal expense, engineering and _ general 
supervision, referring as they do, to prac- 
tically the entire property, can be more 
readily determined by considering the 
problem as a whole rather than by trying 
to allocate these items to the various 
unit costs of pole line, aerial cable, etc., 
construction. 

In many of the more recent appraisals, 
however, no attempt has been made to 
segregate the direct and collateral con- 
struction costs. Items of collateral cost 
in these cases are given in the proper 
order after the items of direct cost— 
without the introduction of the distinctive 
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headings of “Direct construction costs” 
and “Collateral construction costs.” In 
this way, the close bond between these 
two subdivisions of total physical cost is 
emphasized. 

85. Steps in the Construction of a 
Public Utility Property—Before taking 
up the discussion of the various elements 
of collateral cost, let us consider for a 
moment just what happens prior to, and 
during the early stages of, the construc- 
tion of a utility property. 

First comes the conception of the idea. 
If the plant under consideration is a tele- 
phone plant, some practical telephone man 
usually first sees the opportunity for a 
new company. Or it may be that a group 
of prominent citizens, dissatisfied with 
the service of the existing company, con- 
ceives the idea of starting a competitive 
enterprise financed by local capital. 

In either case, the next step will be the 
discussion of the project with others who 
may be usefully interested, especially 
those who may be of direct financial as- 
sistance. 

If, after conferences, the project still 
seems feasible, engineers will be employed 
to make rough estimates of costs and to 
outline, in a general way, the scope of a 
property, adequate to give the desired 
service. The consideration of the en- 
gineer’s report will probably necessitate a 
number of conferences, and possibly sev- 
eral inspection trips. 

If the financial backers are favorably 
impressed with the findings of the en- 
gineering staff, the next step will be the 
employment of legal counsel to take the 
preliminary measures toward obtaining 
the consent of the state public service 
commission, the securing of municipal 
franchises and for general advice in what- 
ever other organization problems may 
arise. 

In some states a “certificate of public 
convenience and necessity” is required 
before a new utility can enter the field. 
In other words, the promoters have to 
prove to the state public utility commis- 
sion that there is a real need for a new 
utility corporation before the commission 
will consent to its establishment. 

After the consent of the state commis- 
sion has been: obtained, the work of se- 
curing a municipal franchise is taken up 
in earnest. This, as a rule, is a rather 
serious problem, involving many confer- 
ences and a considerable loss of time. 
Factions of the city government may have 
to be conciliated—for political or other 
reasons. 

Next comes the organization of a cor- 
poration to take over the franchise and 
build the plant; the acquisition of the 
necessary real estate and the preparation 
of specific engineering and architectural 
plans for the construction of the plant. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
very appreciable expenditures have to be 
made before a single item of the in- 
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ventoriable portion of the plant is brought 
into existence. No fair-minded person 
can for a minute question that these ex- 
penditures are just as much a part of the 
cost of the property as the cost of plac- 
ing poles or stringing wire. 

All of these expenditures, with the ex- 
ception of the cost of securing franchise 
(other than legal costs) and the cost of 
raising money for plant construction, fall 
under the collateral costs. 

(To be continued.) 


U. S. I. T. Association Joins Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 
From now on the United States In- 

dependent Telephone Association will 
have a voice in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the most rep- 
resentative business organization in the 
country. 

According to notification received by 
Secretary W. S. Vivian from Elliot H. 
Goodwin, of Washington, D. C., general 
secretary of the national chamber, the 
Independent telephone association has 
been formally elected to membership in 
the central body, which already numbers 
over 800 commercial organizations and 
represents upwards of 300,000 business 
men. Not only every state in the Union 
and our outlying possessions are repre- 
sented, but the principal American 
chambers of commerce abroad are also 
members. 

Closely following its election to the 
national chamber, the Independent tele- 
phone association appointed F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon as national councillor. He will 
serve as the connecting link between his 
organization and the national chamber. 
This is an office of consequence inas- 
much as the councillors, individually and 
as a body, act as advisors on the policies 
of the chamber and have other important 
functions to perform. 

Hereafter, when policies affecting our 
commerce, are under discussion by the 
federal authorities, the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association will 
have a chance to express itself inasmuch 
as one of the main purposes of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is to focus business sentiment. 
From time to time referenda are sent 
out by the national chamber for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, for the benefit of 
congress and the President, business opin- 
ion prevailing throughout the country on 
questions of immediate importance. 

In fact, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association expects to secure 
much assistance from the national cham- 
ber in many ways. It will receive a week- 
ly general bulletin which probably con- 
tains the freshest and most reliable news 
of its kind to be secured from any source. 
The information is along the line of 
commercial opportunities and of develop- 
ment in different federal bureaus and 
departments. 
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Why EveryCompany Should Become 


a Member of Our Association. 
By E. D. Schade. 


In the past much criticism was heard 
as to the purpose and policy of our na- 
tional association. 

There were those who believed that 
no sooner were the directors elected, 
than each one began to grind his own axe 
—that they cared very little for our gen- 
eral ills and opposed all proposed united 
efforts for the ultimate benefit of our 
business as a whole. 

In the personnel of the present board 
of directors no such spirit exists. The 
resolutions passed by the members at our 
annual convention in December, direct- 
ing the officers to take action on im- 
portant issues, will be obeyed and exe- 
cuted. The time has passed for “horse 
play,” when important and vital matters 
may be dragged along indefinitely on 
empty promises only. 

There is a spirit of determination to 
stand together and fight these all-impor- 
tant questions to a finsh, that we may 
learn at the earliest possible date what 
our rights are. In this work, we need 
the moral and financial support of every 
Independent man and the humblest can- 
not afford to stay outside the ranks. If 

















E. D. Schade. 


you are not a member, write today to 
Secretary W. S. Vivian for an application 
blank. He is located at 19 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 





In addition to this, there will be a legis- 
lative bulletin which follows the progress 
of all legislation introduced in congress 
affecting business and commerce. 

The association will also receive regu- 
larly the official publication of the na- 
tional chamber, The Nation’s Business, 
which, from month to month contains a 
fund of information on business and eco- 
nomic subjects. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States aims to make more avail- 
able and more useful to all business men, 
the work of the various federal bureaus 
at Washington. The activities of the con- 
sular service, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of 
Standards, the Census Bureau, the Bureau 
of Chemistry and others are thus made 
to aid materially the projects of busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

In addition to the privilege of mem- 
bership included in the direct service as 
outlined, members also have the right 
of utilizing the information bureau of 
the chamber maintained at the national 
headquarters, to obtain information on 
matters of direct interest to them. 


Plans for Organization of New 
Company at Russellville, Ark. 
Plans are under way for the organiza- 

tion of a new telephone company in Rus- 

sellville, Ark., to take over the equipment 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 


phone Co., and install a flashlight local 
system, with long distance connections. 
The Russellville Telephone .Co. has con- 
trolled the local telephone situation for 
years, but has no long distance connec- 
tions. The Southwestern company in- 
stalled a local system several years ago, 
but never was able to secure many local 
subscribers. 

Among those identified with the organi- 
zation of the new company are: Oscar R. 
Wilson, Mayor R. L. Smith, Postmaster 
Lewis Ragsdale, Lee McDowell, J. G. 
Puterbaugh and others. The Southwest- 
ern will retain some stock in the new 


company but a majority of the stock 
will be owned by local men. 
Telephone Development in the 


Cities of London and Chicago. 

On December 31, 1916, the total number 
of telephones in service in London was 
251,607, an increase of 4,420 over the 
previous year. With a population of ap- 
proximately 4,523,000 in the city of Lon- 
don, there is an average of one telephone 
for every 18 persons. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. had in 
service in the city of Chicago at the close 
of the year 1916 a total of 458,218 tele- 
phones, an increase of about 45,000 tele- 
phones over the preceding year. With a 
population of 2,400,000, Chicago has an 
average of one telephone for every 5.24 
persons. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
house telephones committee on February 

12. 

This bill gives the railroad commission 
permission to regulate all rates charged 
by the telephone companies for intra- 
state service, and was drawn by W. H. 
Byers, who represented the Iowa League 
of Municipalities. 

The bill is both 
telephone companies and the league of 


one favored by the 


municipalities, and is expected to pass 
the house. Former measures along the 
same line have been opposed by cities of 
the state on the ground that they were 
against the principle of home rule. An 
effort has been made to meet these ob- 
jections in the present bill. 

Hearings on Nebraska Legislative 

Telephone Bills. 

Telephone men from various parts of 
Nebraska were in attendance at the hear- 
ings held the middle of the week on the 
various telephone bills before the legisla- 
ture. A summary of the nearly half a 
hundred introduced affecting 
the companies was prepared some days 
in adyance and mailed out by Secretary 
L..E,.Hurtz, of the Nebraska Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. Many of these 
measures were looked upon as. being of 
vital importance, and the call was re- 
sponded to°by a large number of men 
from ‘the’ larger Independent . companies 
of the state ‘belonging to the Nebraska 
association. 

There is only one bill that seeks to 
provide for maximum exchange rentals. 
It had the backing of a small league in 
Lincoln that has kept up an intermittent 
warfare upon the Lincoln company ever 
since it succeeded, after a. bitter contest, 
in securing a rate increase. The point 
of attack ‘on it was that maximum rates 
are incorrect in principle, and that the 
application of the rates in the bill, H. R. 
444, would result in raises where raises 
are not justified. 

Among other things the bill provides 
for a maximum of $1.25 for. one-party 
and $1 for two-party residence telephones 


measures 
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at all points in the state. It was argued 
that if companies are required to charge 
less than the service is worth at some 
exchanges, it will be necessary to charge 
subscribers at other exchanges more than 
their service is worth, in order that the 
company may meet charges. 

The half-dozen maximum toll bills that 
are before both house and senate com- 
mittees touched the 
hearings. The companies submitted show- 


were also upon in 
ings of toll earnings and the sums re- 
ceived in the various classes of service, 
distance being the measure, to prove that 
toll charge anywhere in the 
state for a three-minute conversation 
would not only be unremunerative but 
with the reduced 
charged for toll 
messages on and coupled 
with the prohibition of any increase in 
any toll message charge, would cause a 
reduction in revenue that would have to 
be met by increased exchange rentals. 
The figures also showed that in every 


a 35-cent 


taken in connection 


rates proposed to be 


short hauls 


instance cited, the companies were not 
earning, counting exchange revenue and 
tolls together, enough to take care of 
their full depreciation and 7 per cent. 
on the capital actually employed. They 
urged that no new capital can now be 
interested at less than 7 per cent., and 
that a further reduction would mean 
either a resort to the courts or poorer 
and they desired neither. 





service 

In committee of the whole, the house 
killed a bill providing for eight hours 
a day limit for female workers. Tele- 
phone companies were included in the list 
of corporations affected, and they were 
prohibited from working any of their 
women employes over 48 hours a week. 
It was provided that they might work 
girls in split shifts as late as 10 o’clock 
at night or all night from 10 o’clock un- 
til 6 o’clock in the morning. 

An argument against the bill and one 
that helped swell the vote against it, 
was that the small town operator who 
contracts to furnish exchange service for 
a company and who does most of the 
work herself, would be compelled to hire 
two assistants or let all the emergency 
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calls from 10 o'clock until 6 o'clock in 
the morning go unanswered. 


Telephone Bills Pending Before In- 
diana Legislature. 

Bills which have been introduced in the 
house and senate of the Indiana legisla- 
ture, are as follows: 

H. B. 250—Behmer. Judic. A. Reported 
favorably and concurred in. Adds mem- 
ber to and divides public service commis- 
sion into public utilities commission and 
railroad commission. 

H. B. 238—Houghton. Judic. A. Passed 
house. Makes utilities subject to assess- 
ment by state board of tax commission- 
ers in lieu of assessments locally. 

H. B. 413—Day. Rights and privileges. 
Hours of labor for women. 

H. B. 340—Haslanger. Telephone and 
telegraph. Requiring physical connection 
between systems in same city on paying 
two-cent toll. Public hearing promised, 
date to be announced later. 


H. B. 324—Mosier. Judic. B. Eight- 
hour day. 
H. B. 320—Winesburg. Judic. A. 


Changing date of July fiscal reports to 
December 31. Reported favorably. 

H. B. 356—Alldredge. Corp. Requiring 
registration of stock and bond certifi- 
cates with county recorder. 

H. B. 466—Houghton. Judic. A. Im- 
franchise tax on _ corporations. 
House reported favorably. 

H. B. 357—Swain. Corp. Requiring 
eight-hour shifts of employes of utili- 
ties. 

H. B. 344—McNagley. Electricity, high 
voltage, installation of wires. Re-com- 
mitted. 

H. B. 491—Davis. Judic. A. Regulat- 
ing interference with property and serv- 
ice of utilities. 

H. B. 434—Myers. Judic. A. Broadens 
jurisdiction of public service commission. 

S. B. 189—Hirsch. Judic. A. Extend- 
ing time for surrender of franchise of 
utility to July 1, 1921. 

S. B. 186—Metzger. Judic. B. En- 
grossed. Reported favorably. Changing 
time for filing fiscal reports, to conform 
to federal requirements. 


poses 





Those Present at the Organization Meeting of the Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ Association. The M 
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S. B. 204—Metzger. Telephone and tele- 
graph. Reported favorably. Repeals law 
which imposes double liability on stock- 
holders of telephone companies. 

S. B. 140—Hudgin. Women. Hours of 
labor—eight-hour day, 48-hour week. 

S. B. 216—McCray. Judic. B. Like H. 
B. 238. 

S. B. 226—Spaan. Judic. B. Reported 
favorably. Making preference in service 
by utility unjust discrimination. 

S. B. 116—Kinder. Workmen's com- 
pensation. Increases pay. Reported favor- 
ably. 

S. B. 18 —Kinder. Workmen’s com- 
pensation. Shortens waiting period. Re- 
ported favorably. 

S. B. 248—Spaan. Judic. B. Requiring 
commission to base rates for utilities on 
return not exceeding 5 per cent. of ap- 
praised value. 

Bill to Prevent Duplication of Util- 
ities in West Virginia. 

What is known as the Johnson bill 
designed to prevent the duplication of 
public utilities, is now before the legisla- 
ture of West Virginia. It provides that 
no permit shall be granted by the state 
public service commission to a corpora- 
tion to furnish telephone service in any 
municipality, or to furnish heat, light, 
water, electricity, transportation or other 
like service, when a similar service is al- 
ready being furnished by another cor- 
poration, unless the commission finds that 
the public service will be promoted there- 
by. 


Certificate of Convenience May Be 
Required in Oklahoma. 

Whether the telephone industry in Ok- 
lahoma ever shall develop through the 
incorporation of new operating companies 
depends on the corporation commission of 
that state, provided the senate ratifies the 
Durant bill, passed by the lower house of 
the legislature. 

Section 2 of this bill provides “It shall 
be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to hereafter construct, build or 
equip any telephone, toll or long distance 
line or lines or any public telephone ex- 
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change or to commence the operation of 
any such toll or long distance lines or 
exchanges without there exists a public 
necessity therefor, and without the public 
convenience requires construction or oper- 
ation.” 

The next section vests the commission 
with jurisdiction to determine whether 
the public necessity exists or the public 
convenience requires construction § or 
operation of proposed telephone proper- 
ties. Before construction or operation 
shall commence, the persons or corpora- 
tion must file a petition with the commis- 
sion. Publication of a notice of hearing, 
at expense of the applicant, will precede 
a formal hearing by the commission. 

Companies already operating in the ter- 
ritory sought to be served by the pro- 
posed property will be specially notified. 
Objections may be filed. Witnesses may 
be summoned and evidence ordered pro- 
duced. 

Then the commission may or may not 
issue a “certificate of public convenience 
If it does issue the cer- 


’ 


and necessity.’ 
tificate, it may impose any reasonable con- 
ditions and fix the time within which the 
construction of the properties shall be 
begun and completed. 

Nothing in the bill will operate to pre- 
vent existing telephone companies in Ok- 
lahoma from extending their zones of 
operation to accommodate increasing busi- 
ness. 

George A. Henshaw, who retired from 
the corporation commission early in Janu- 
ary, proposed the Durant bill. 


Bill to Require Extension to Pros- 
pective Subscribers. 


A bill which might prove of far-reach- 
ing effect to the telephone interests of the 
state, if enacted into law, has been offered 
in the upper house of the Wisconsin 
legislature by Senator Timothy Burke, of 
Green Bay. The measure provides that 
it shall be the duty of every telephone 
company, exclusively .operating an ex- 
change or rural telephone service, upon 
written demand of its proposed patrons 
that they will pay such sums for rental 


a at Knightstown, Ind., January 31, 1917, and Was Largely Attended by the Central Indiana Independent Telephone Men. 
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as will yield a reasonable return on the 
money invested, to extend its lines to the 
patrons demanding the service. 

In case of disagreement, the bill (262 
S.) further provides that the railroad 
commission shall determine what is a fair 
rental. 

The bill further provides: 

“In case of the refusal or neglect of 
such telephone company so operating in 
such community to so construct or ex- 
tend its exchange and lines so as to 
render such desired service, for 30 days 
after such application and agreement 
have been filed with the manager of the 


telephone company operating in such 
community, it shall be lawful for such 
patrons to construct and operate such 


exchange as may be necessary to supply 
them with telephone service with their 
social, market and business centers at a 
reasonable rental charge. The provisions 
of section 1797m-74 (anti-duplication 
law) shall not apply in such cases.” 


Should Boarding House Keeper Be 
Charged Business Rate? 

A complaint has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
George W. Baird, a resident of Aurora, 
Neb., that the Hamilton County Telephone 
Co. is unlawfully charging him the busi- 
ness rate for a telephone in his boarding 
house. He contends that the fact that his 
roomers were privileged to use the tele- 
phone and to receive calls over it could 
not take him from the residence 
and put him under the business rate, and 
that the fact that keeping boarders was 
a business did not justify charging him a 
business rate, since the service demanded 
was essentially different in character from 
that given a store and partook in great 
part of that given householders. 


class 





Effort to Repeal Idaho Public Util- 
ities Commission Act. 

A long expected fight on the Idaho 
public utilities commission broke in the 
senate recently, when the bill by Sena- 
tor Cummings of Bannock county to re- 
peal the act creating the public utilities 
commission was debated. The public utili- 
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ties commission was branded by him as 
the creation of “fossilized superannu- 
ated professors,” that it has gone “tail 
and hide over to the corporations”; stifled 
competition among public utilities in this 
state; permitted monopoly and should be 
abolished. 

It is probable, however, the bill will be 
killed and legislation will be enacted 
strengthening the public utilities law. 
Bill to Regulate Pay Stations in 

the State of Utah. 

A measure designed to prevent tele- 
phone companies from requiring the in- 
stallation of pay telephones in residences 
and places of business, and limiting the 
use of free telephones in such places, 
was recently introduced in the house of 
the Utah legislature by Representative C. 
M. Hecker of Salt Lake. 

The measure prohibits any telephone 
company from removing a telephone from 
any residence or place of business be- 
cause the subscriber may permit others 
to use the telephone. It further prohibits 
the company from requiring the instal- 
lation of a pay telephone because a sub- 
scriber’s regular telephone has been used 
by others than himself and his employes. 
To Ask Connection of Toll Lines 

at Independence, Kan. 

With 600 names already enrolled, travel- 
ing men and oil men of Independence, 
Kan., are hustling for 200 more on a peti- 
tion to be presented to the state public util- 
ities commission asking that the Bell and 
Home telephone companies be compelled 
to grant an interchange of service for 
long distance connection. The city is 
headquarters for an unusually large num- 
ber of commercial travelers and oil men 
and the bulk of their business is with 
people living to the south and west. The 
Bell lines cover that field, but the Home 
lines do not, being confined chiefly to the 
The companies have re- 
interchange of 





north and east. 
fused to arrange an 
service, it is said. 


Telephone Situation in New York’s 
City Department. 

A comprehensive analysis of the entire 
telephone situation in all the departments 
of the city of New York was recently 
made by Putnam A. Bates, as electrical 
engineer for a. special telephone and sub- 
way committee appointed by the city 
comptroller and mayor. The three fol- 
lowing subjects were the basis of the anal- 
ysis: (1) The classes of service supplied 
and the business relation of the New 
York Telephone Co. with the city. (2) 
The value of the complete service in com- 
parison to the total amount paid annually 
to the telephone company by the city. (3) 
Whether or not the city is receiving from 
the telephone company and the subway 
companies adequate duct space in the 
subways for the proper installation of its 
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fire, police and other departmental wires 
and cables. 

The opinion of the committee in answer 
to the first question was summed up briefly 
by saying (1) that the classes of tele- 
phone service supplied at present vary 
to a considerable degree; (2) that the 
business relations of the telephone com- 
pany with the city are not as concrete as 
they should be, and (3) that the mag- 
nitude of the city’s telephone business, if 
it could be provided for in its contract, 
would justify an increase from 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. in the discount al- 
lowed. 

In answer to the second question, the 
committee stated that, after full data of 
requirements and terms have been ac- 
cumulated, the evidence will be conclusive 
for the installation of a control switch- 
board in charge of the mayor’s depart- 
ment or the borough president. While it 
has been suggested that it might be more 
expedient to begin with those depart- 
ments entering the combination voluntari- 
ly and trust to attracting the others by 
demonstrated success, there is really no 
feature of this centralized switchboard 
problem that does not permit of being 
successfully worked out. It was recom- 
mended that in the Municipal building as 
well as in other important buildings of 
the city where extensive telephone serv- 
ice is employed, the Switchboard plan be 
promptly adopted. 

Regarding subways, the committee is 
of the opinion that it would be highly de- 
sirable for the city to exercise its priv- 
ilege of recapture of these subways, as 
the large gross rentals with the slight at- 
tendant cost of operation and maintenance 
would add greatly to the city’s revenue, 
and pending a permanent or satisfactory 
adjustment of the entire matter, and pro- 
vided that the city may require the sub- 
way companies to build such subways as 
the city may need without cost to the 
city. This construction work is to be 
supervised by the city so that the true 
cost may be determined during the process 
of construction. 

From this it is believed that the most 
comprehensive subway system for both 
departmental and commercial interests 
will result by following out the procedure 
already taken by the fire department, 
when it adopted the course of requiring 
that the subway companies provide all the 
subway construction necessary for the 
laying underground of the departmental 
cables. 


City Sues Telephone Company for 
Free Calls to Police. 

A friendly action in equity to deter- 
mine the city’s right to pay the Keystone 
Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., $4,- 
108 a year for service installed in the po- 
lice department was recently instituted 
in the common pleas court at Philadelphia 
by City Solicitor Connelly. 
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ordinance 
company is re- 


The action is based on an 
of 1902, in which the 
quired to furnish its subscribers “free 
communication with the police system.” 

In spite of this ordinance, in 1914 a 
contract was entered into between the 
company and the city by which the city 
agreed to pay for this service $4,108 for 
the year, and the contract has continued 
to the present time. City Solicitor Con- 
nelly contends that this contract should 
not have been made. 


Continued Hearing on Colorado 
Telephone Investigation. 

The hearing in the matter of the inves- 
tigation into the rates and service of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was resumed by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission on February 16. 

Objections to 10-party were 
voiced by D. C. Armitage, of Ft. Collins; 
City Attorney Allen, of La Junta, and D. 
A. Strong, of Mead, on the ground that 
the women monopolized the rural tele- 
phone lines with neighborhood gossip. 
It was complained that the farmers were 
unable to transact business over the tele- 
phone and the commission was requested 
to take steps to remedy the conditions. 

Forty complaints regarding general 
rates and service of telephone companies 
in the state were presented, every part 
of the state being represented. 

George A. Kraus, manager of the Ant- 
lers Hotel, at Colorado Springs, com- 
plained of the high rates for service in 


service 


that city. 
The hearing was adjourned to the next 
day, Saturday, February 17. 


Ruling on Alleged Invasion of 
Territory in Illinois. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on January 16, dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Byron Telephone Co., of 
Byron, IIl., of alleged invasion of its ter- 
ritory by the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co., of Rockford. From a careful 
consideration of the facts the commission 
is of the opinion that the existence of the 
line of the Winnebago company in ques- 
tion is not an unlawful invasion, by that 
company, of the territory of the Byron 
company. 

The proceedings first came before the 
commission in the form of an informal 
complaint that the Winnebago company 
was preparing to extend a telephone line 
into the territory served by the former 
to connect with the country residence of 
Medill McCormick. The — subscriber’s 
premises are located in Ogle county, about 
three miles north of Byron and three and 
one-half miles from the nearest line of 
the Winnebago company. The subscriber 
had made application for telephone serv- 
ice from both companies and, pending a 
final determination of the controversy, it 
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was agreed by both parties at a confer- 
ence with the commission that both com- 
panies might connect their lines with the 
subscriber’s premises and furnish him 
telephone service for direct connections 
with both Byron and Rockford. 

A hearing was held June 6, 1916, before 
the commission. The evidence presented 
at this hearing showed that the line which 
the Winnebago company had extended to 
serve the subscriber in question is lo- 
cated, for a part of the way, on the same 
highway with a telephone line owned by 
the Byron company which extends to the 
city of Rockford. The Winnebago com- 
pany does not serve or attempt to serve 
any of the residents along that highway 
and expressly disclaims any intention to 
do so. 

In view of the fact that the Byron com- 
pany is not losing any subscriber, but on 
the contrary is gaining one; that there is 
no definite and fixed boundary line be- 
tween the territory occupied by the Byron 
and Winnebago companies, and that the 
subscriber can secure more expeditious 
service over the lines of the Winnebago 
company, which has direct connections 
with the Rockford exchange, than by us- 
ing the toll facilities of the Byron com- 
pany, the commission held that the ex- 
istence of the line in question does not 
constitute an unlawful invasion. The com- 
plaint was therefore dismissed. Case 5125. 


Ruling on Telephone Exchange 
Radius at Pensacola, Fla. 

The Florida Railroad Commission, on 
January 29, handed down its ruling in the 
matter of the telephone exchange radius 
of the Southern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Pensacola, Fla. The exchange area limits 
of the telephone district of the city of 
Pensacola, the commission's order states, 
should be and are directed made to con- 
form to the corporate limits of the city. 

All rural rates to subscribers outside 
the corporate limits of the city pre- 
viously working on a _ mileage basis 
work from the 
a base; the 
residence 


are changed to 
porate limits as two-party 
and four-party rates with- 
in the exchange area was found by com- 
parison with rates for similar service in 
other cities to be too high, and by agree- 
ment with the telephone company the two- 
party rates are reduced from $2.25 per 
month to $2 per month and the four- 
party rates are reduced from $1.75 per 
month to $1.50 per month. 

The practice of discounting bills when 
paid by the 10th of each month or quar- 
terly or annually in advance is ordered 
discontinued, and the rates hereafter 
charged shall not exceed the rates pre- 
viously effective, less the discount dis- 
approved. 

All telephone rentals shall be payable 
monthly in advance and the telephone 
company is allowed to disconnect from 


cor- 
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and discontinue service to any subscriber 
who shall fail to pay his bill for tele- 
phone rentals by the 10th day of the 
month for which it is due. Order 544, 


Illinois Utilities to Change Date 
of Annual Reports. 

The Illinois Public Utility Commission 
has issued an order permitting the utilities 
of the state to change the date of the 
annual report from a termination on June 
30 to a termination on December 31. The 
fiscal period covered by the utilities’ re- 
port is now coincident with the calendar 
year and conforms to the dates upon 
which the majority of utilities close their 
books of account. The order is in line 
with a recent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding railroad re- 
ports. 





Pole Tax of 44 Cents Held Exces- 
sive in Pennsylvania. 

Judge H. A. Fuller, in the local court 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., handed down a 
decision February 7, in which he held 
that a tax of 44 cents per pole as im- 
posed by the city of Hazleton, Pa., on 
the poles of the Bell Telephone Co. is 
excessive. The court recommended a tax 
of 12 cents per pole as a fair and equit- 
able rate. 


May Organize Mutual Without 
Applying to Commission. 

A bill giving farmers the right to or- 
ganize mutual telephone companies, to 
compete with companies that already have 
a foothold in rural communities, without 
securing permission of the state public 
utilities commission, has been introduced 
in the Ohio legislature by Representative 
Emswiler, of Morrow county. 


Bill to Require Physical Connec- 
tion in Kansas. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Kansas legislature by Representative Chit- 
tenden, of Ellis county, which provides 
for physical conection with competitive 
companies. The passage of the bill is 
urged by mutual companies. 


Final Valuation of Property of 
Elyria (Ohio) Telephone Co. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
on February 9, fixed its final valuation 
upon the property of the Elyria Telephone 
Co., of Elyria, Ohio, as follows: Re- 
production value, $234,499; depreciation, 
$41,268; present value, $193,231. 

This valuation was made by the com- 
mission in the case of the City of Elyria 
vs. the Elyria Telephone Co., in which it 
is alleged that the rates, charges and 
classifications of the telephone company 
are unreasonable, excessive and discrimi- 
natory and that the service is inefficient 
and inadequate. 

On October, 1916, after making an in- 
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ventory and appraisal of the property of 
the defendant, the commission fixed a 
tentative valuation as follows: Reproduc- 
tion value, $217,591; depreciation, $39,761; 
present value, $177,830. 

To this tentative valuation the Elyria 
Telephone Co. filed its protest, where- 
upon the commission’s engineers again 
inspected the property with the view 
to making further investigation of cer- 
tain items. On such further investigation, 
they recommended to the commission that 
certain additions and increases be made 
to the tentative valuation, the summary 
of which is as follows: 





Reproduction Present 

Item Value Value 
eee ener $ 1,650.00  $ 1,650.00 
Overhead = distribu- 

AES 5,673.42 “6,253.16 
Underground dis- 

WIDWHON ...5.... 921.40 839.73 
Private branch ex- 

CHOMMOE occ icé edie 205.70 205.70 
Subscriber’s sta- 

Ns oivicis ace scvaccias 6,616.64 5,696.80 
Vehicles and ga- 

MMR er eRe 817.60 735.84 
Total increase’ in 

physical proper- 

TTR te $15,884.76 $14,381.23 
Overhead valuation 

increase ......... 1,023.05 1,019.10 

Total increase. ...$16,907.81 $15,400.33 


The commission, therefore, fixed the 
final valuation of the Elyria Telephone 
Co. as set forth previously. 

The questions of adequacy of service, 
and of rates, tolls, and charges, classifi- 
cation of service, and regulation by said 
defendant company, are reserved for 
further order. Order 722. 





Duty to Maintain Telephone Line 
in Repair. 

P., was sued as owner and lessor of a 
telephone line, the wires of which had 
crossed with those of plaintiff’s line. The 
plaintiff introducing evidence of such al- 
leged ownership, the court held that as 
P. could show that he had transferred 
such line before plaintiff built his line, 
owed no duty to plaintiff to maintain the 
old line in repair—Harris vs. Decker; 
Kansas City (Mo.) Court of Appeals; 
190 Southwestern, 969. Missouri. 


Cannot Lower Rates Pending De- 
termination of Reasonableness. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois held in 
(114 Northeastern, 324) that the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission cannot, where 
rates filed with it are attacked, require 
a public utility to charge a lower rate 
pending its determination whether the 
rates attacked are unjust and unreason- 
able. Where rates of public utility are 
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attacked as unjust, the utility has the 
burden of showiny that the rates are rea- 
sonable. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

February: The commission authorized 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
operate in Selma under a_ franchise 
granted by the county of Fresno June 15, 
1914, 

February: Application filed by the 
Colorado River Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to issue $6,674 of its capital stock to 
pay for telephone lines purchased and for 
construction supplies. The company has 
purchased from Mrs. Jessie Brown the 
telephone line from Blythe Junction to 
Blythe. 

COLORADO, 

February 16 and 17: Continued hear- 
ing on the investigation into the rates and 
service of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the state of Colorado. 

IDAHO, 

February 5: Application filed by the 
Roseworth Telephone Co. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, to 
construct a telephone line from Castle- 
ford to Roseworth. 

ILLINOIS, 

February: Complaint filed against the 
connection service at Peoria by the Stark 
County Telephone Co., of Toulon, and 
the Empire Telephone Co., of Bradford. 
The petition submitted to the utilities 
commission recites that the Henry Tele- 
phone Co. is also an offender, and says 
the connection service is insufficient also 
at Bradford, Chillicothe and Henry. 

February 5: In the case of Orris T. 
Allen, J. R. Guthrie and J. H. Hallock 
vs. the Ashmore Mutual Telephone Co.. 
the commission denied the petition of the 
complainants for an order permitting the 
Coles County Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to extend its telephone system into Ash- 
more township to serve the complainants 
and such other prospective subscribers as 
might desire the service. The defendant, 
the Ashmore Mutual company, however, 
is directed to make such repairs and im- 
provements, additions to its facilities and 
changes in operating methods as may be 
necessary to provide adequate and efficient 
service to its subscribers. The company 
is given four months within which to 
comply with this order. Case 5273. _ 

February 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of An- 
napolis Telephone Exchange for author- 
ity to change telephone rates at Annap- 
olis, Ill. Case 6063. 

February 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of proposed advance of 
rates for telephone service at Melvin and 
vicinity stated in schedule IPUC No. 1 
of the Melvin Telephone Co., effective 
February 1, 1917. The rates have been 
suspended until June 1, 1917. Case 6159. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Automatic Home Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., in the matter 
of complaint of schedules of rates filed 
by the defendant July 3, 1916, covering 
service and rates at Pontiac. Case 5445. 

February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Local Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to construct and operate a tele- 
phone exchange at Papineau, Ill. Case 
6090. 


February 21: Hearing at Springfield 
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in the case of the Stark County Telephone 
Co., of Toulon, and the Empire Telephone 
Co., of Bradford, Ill, vs. the Henry Tele- 
phone Co. and the Interstate Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, on complaint of insuff- 
cient connection and service at Bradford, 
Henry, Chillicothe and Peoria, Ill. Case 
6251. 
KANSAS. 

March 20: Hearing on the application 
of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
for an increase in telephone rates in the 
city of Hutchinson, Kan. 

MINNESOTA, 

February 16: Hearing at Red Wing, 
Minn., in the matter of the application of 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co, to change its local rates at Red Wing. 
Under the proposed schedule a reduction 
of 25 cents is made for individual and 
two-party business telephones, while three 
and four-party line business service is 
discontinued. The individual and two- 
party residence telephone rates are re- 
duced 50 cents and three-party residence 
service is discontinued. The rate for 
four-party residence service is to remain 
the same, 75 cents per month. 

February 19: Hearing at St. Paul in 
the matter of the petition of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. to 
have the toll lines of the Ellendale Rural 
Telephone Co. reconnected with its ex- 
change at Albert Lea, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

February: The commission issued an 
order allowing the property of the Mis- 
sissippi Home Telephone Co. to be sold 
to the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The Mississippi Home Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in Jackson sev- 
eral years ago and operated little over a 
year. 

MIssour!. 

February 19: Cass County Telephone 
Co., of Harrisonville, authorized to in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

NEBRASKA, 

February: In re application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
records that have become obsolete, or 
which have been transferred to permanent 
records, the commission accountant will 
check and approve. 

February: In the Pierce Telephone 
Co.’s application for leave to make an 
extra charge of 25 cents a month for 
desk sets and 50 cents for residence ex- 
tension sets and $1 for business, a show- 
ing of cost of service was ordered. 

February: On the complaint of V. L. 
Negus, of Fremont, of excessive advance 
payment demanded, the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. was ordered to make a show- 
ing why an installation charge of $5 is 
being made without the approval of the 
commission. 

February: On complaint of S. Hough- 
taling, the Oxford exchange of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. was ordered to 
make a showing why a 40-rod drop to a 
farmhouse is refused unless the pole set- 
ting is paid by the applicant for service. 

New York. 

February 19: Hearing at New York 
on complaint of Frederic W. Anderson, 
doing business as Century Coal Co., in 
New York City, against the New York 
Telephone Co., as to discontinuance of 
telephone service. 

OHIOo. 

February 14: The commission fixed a 
tentative valuation upon the property of 
the Star Telephone Co., Ashland, Ohio, as 
follows: Reproduction value, $457,411; 
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depreciation, $96,203; present value, $361,- 
208. The company’s valuation filed under 
order No. 176 as of July 1, 1914, shows a 
reproduction value of $326,703; deprecia- 
tion, $71,036; present value, $255,667. 

The large difference between the fig- 
ures of the company and those of the 
commission is due to the fact that consid- 
erable property has been added between 
the date of the company’s valuation and 
the date on which the commission's valu- 
ation was made, and also the fact that 
the company’s valuation was found to be 
incomplete. 

This valuation was made in the matter 
of T. R. Plank, Wm. Farnsworth, H. H. 
McKitrick, F. E. Wiley and D. H. Sloan 
vs. the Star Telephone Co., in which 
complaint is made against an increase in 
certain party line rates from $1 to $1.35 
per month, that discrimination is prac- 
ticed as between subscribers, that other 
rates are charged than those.on file with 
the commission, and that the service fur- 
nished is unsatisfactory. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

February: Complaint filed by the East- 
ern Crawford Telephone Co., of Mead- 
ville, against the Crawford Telephone 
Co., of Guys Mills, alleging the latter is 
invading the territory served by the pe- 
titioner in violation of the public service 
laws. 

February 13: The commission denied 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to the Quaker Valley Telephone Co. to 
operate in Bradford county. 

February 13: 
a certificate of convenience to the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of McKean 
township, to extend its lines inte the 
horough of Middleboro, overruling a pro- 
test filed by an association of unincorpo- 
rated companies. 

VIRGINIA, 

February 12: Order entered authoriz- 
ing the Altavista Telephone Co. and the 
Level Run Telephone Co. to increase their 
rates on and after March 1, in accordance 
with a schedule approved by the commis- 
sion, to be filed with that body not later 
than ten days before the rates are due to 
go into effect. 

A hearing on the application of these 
companies for permission to increase their 
telephone rates was held by the commis- 
sion on January 3. The new schedule 
was agreed to as fair by both the com- 
panies and their patrons. 

WISCONSIN, 

February 15: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the Nelsonville Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
rates. U-1027. 

February 16: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Baldwin Telephone Exchange 
for authority to increase rates. U-1032. 

February 19: Hearing at Menomonee 
Falls on the investigation, on motion of 
the commission, of the alleged refusal of 
the Menomonee Falls Telephone Co. to 
extend service to Geo. Kaebisch et al. 
U-1034, 

February 20: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Marquette & Adams Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
switching rates. U-1031. 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the 
case of Iowa & La Fayette County Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Argyle Telephone Co. 
relative to rates for switching service. 
U-1014, 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the 
case of the Argyle Telephone Co. vs. 
the Pleasant Valley Telephone Co. et al. 
U-1035. 


The commission granted ° 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


604. What are the functions of the 
power switchboard in the telephone of- 
fice? 

605, Is it possible to standardize power 


switchboards in the sense that telephone 
instruments have been standardized ? 


606. What is the distinctive function of 
the fuse panel used in large telephone of- 
fices ? 

607. Is there more than one or two ma- 


terials suitable for use in telephone power 
switchboards ? 
G08. Name the necessary power board 
instruments in your exchange. 
609. What type of electric 
most common in telephone office power 
plant service? 

610.. What type of alternating current 
motor is considered preferable to others? 
611. Explain in your own 
the relation between the current 
tion in the phases of a three-phase cir- 

cuit. 

612. What is the difference 
the ‘delta’ and “star” methods of con- 
necting the coils of induction motor wind- 


motor is 


words, 
varia- 


between 


ings? 
CHAPTER XXIV. Power Plant 
Prime Movers (Continued). 


613. Principle of the induction motor. 

A careful examination of the three cur- 
rent curves in Fig. 190 will show that the 
currents flowing in a negative direction, 
represented by the parts of curves be- 
low the line, are always exactly 
equal in aggregate strength to those in a 
positive direction, represented by parts of 
the curves above the zero line; also that 
when the current in any phase is passing 
through its zero value, the currents in the 
other two phases are equal in strength 
and flow in opposite directions. Curve 4 
represents the variations of the current in 
me phase, curve B in another phase, and 
curve C in the third phase. 

The arrangement of the stationary iron 
frame and the three sets of coils—one set 
Jor each of the three phases—is very 
simple. In effect, the three sets of coils 
are spaced at equal intervals around the 
iron frame of the motor. They may be 
represented, theoretically, as three coils 
located at three equidistant points around 
the frame. This is clearly shown in Fig. 


zero 


192 in which the three sets of coils are 
shown in five cases, exactly alike except 
for a difference in the magnetic conditions. 
There is one case for each of five dif- 
ferent instants of time indicated by num- 
erals on the set of three-phase current 
curves in Fig, 190. 

When the currents in the three phases 
have the instantaneous values of the in- 
stant, /, the current flowing in the three 
coils on the motor frame will 
have the mutual relationship shown in 


sets of 


That is to say, current will be 
passing into the coils of phase C, out 
from the coils of phase B, and there will 
be no current flow in the coils of phase A. 


case, 1. 


By an application of the law of mag- 
netic polarity of a solenoid (sections 71 
to 76 TeLepHony’s Home Study Course 
for Telephone Men, March 20 and 27, 
i915) to the effect of the current flow in 
the three sets of coils under the conditions 


given, the magnetic condition of the iron, 


frame will be found to be as shown in 
lig. 192. The direction of the magnetic 
lines of force through the space inside the 
iron ring of the motor frame will be that 
shown by the heavy curved arrow. 

At the later instant of time, 2, the di- 
rection of the magnetic lines of force 
through the motor 
frame, due to an incoming current in 


inside space of the 


phase B, an outgoing flow of current in 


the magnetic flux compelled to assume 
the five directions shown in Fig. 192, but 
it also must pass through all intermediate 
directions. 

It is clear, therefore, that the magnetic 
field, due to the magnetizing effect of 
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Fig. 192. The Rotating Magnetic Field. 


three-phase currents, is a rotating mag- 
netic field. There is a complete, regular 
and periodic change in the magnetic con- 
dition of the iron motor frame due to 
the varying combined effect of the mag- 
netizing force of the three sets of coils. 
It would be profitable as an exercise for 
the reader, to interpolate other instants 
of time on the three current curves of 
Fig. 190, and then to lay out the magnetic 
the iron motor frame for 
In this 


conditions in 
each of the instants so selected. 
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Fig. 190. Current Curves for Three-Phase Field of Induction Motor. 


phase C, with zero current in phase 4 as 
before will be that indicated in case 2. | 
As the cycle is completed, passing 
through all the intermediate values of cur- 
rent in each phase, it is evident that the 
direction of the magnetic flux will change 


in a regular, periodic way. Not only is 
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way intermediate directions of the mag- 
netic flux can very readily be found. 

614. Purpose of the rotating magnetic 
field—lIt will be remembered that when 
a wire is moved so that it cuts across 
magnetic lines of force, an electromotive 
force will be induced in the wire and a 
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current will flow through it if the ex- 
ternal circuit is complete. 

The subject of electromagnetic induc- 
tion is outlined in sections 82-85, TELEPH- 
ony’s Home Study Course for Telephone 
Men, April 3 and 10, 1915. The creation 

















Fig. 193. Armature or Rotor Wires in Path 
of Rotating Field. 

of an induced electromotive force in a 
wire will occur whether the wire is moved 
through the magnetic field or is stationary 
and so located that it is cut by a moving 
field of magnetic lines of force. This, in 
general, is the principle underlying the 
operation of all motors and generators 
for both direct and alternating current. 

Fig. 193 is a representation of the po- 
sition in the magnetic field of the con- 
ductors ci the winding on the rotating 
part of the induction motor. These con- 
ductors 1, 7, 13, etc., which are placed 
either in slots or in holes through the 
steel discs of the laminated rotating part, 
must cut through the magnetic lines of 
force due to the rotating magnetic field 
unless the rotating part of the motor is 
moved around in exact pace and step 
with the rotating magnetic field. In Fig. 
193 each conductor of the winding on the 
rotating part of the motor is represented 
by a circle for the end nearer the ob- 
server. 

When the multi-phase currents flowing 
in the sets of coils of the motor sta- 
tionary winding produce a rotating mag- 
netic field in the iron frame and steel 
rotating portion of the motor, the lines 
of force swing around, passing through 
the iron of the frame and the steel core 
of the rotating member. The rotating 
portion of the ordinary induction motor 
having the line windings on the frame is 
called the rotor. As the magnetic lines 
of force due to the rotating magnetic 
field swing around the frame, they cut 
across the longitudinal conductors of the 
rotor winding. 

In all induction motors of this type, 
the conductors 1, 7, 13, etc., are joined at 
each eud by a common metallic connec- 
tion of very low resistance so that the 
electrical circuit along one side returning 
on the other is of very low resistance. 
With a very low resistance in this cir- 
cuit, the currents induced by the rotat- 
ing magnetic field are bound to be very: 
strong even though the induced voltage 
may be low. A very little consideration 
will show that these induced currents are 
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sure to be the result of a comparatively 
low voltage since there is but one turn 
in the secondary coil in which they are 
found. 

The modern induction motor has been 
carefully worked out so that mechanical 
considerations do not prevent the use of 
conductors giving very low resistance in 
this part of the winding. Since the opera- 
tion of the motor depends upon the cur- 
rents in the rotor winding and since these 
currents are produced solely by induc- 
tion, it is very evident that one of the 
methods open to increase the efficiency 
of the motor lies in reductions made in 
the ohmic resistance of the rotor winding. 

615. Origin of turning force or torque. 
—The induced currents in the rotor 
winding produce a magnetic field which 
reacts upon the rotating magnetic field 
due to the currents from the supply cir- 
cuit. This reaction between the two mag- 
netic fields appears as the turning force 
or torque that drives the motor shaft. 

The field due to the induced currents 
in the rotor winding causes the rotor 
to move in such a direction as will most 
nearly place this field in accord with that 
produced by the line currents in the 
frame. The attractive effort or force 
operating to turn the rotor is dependent 
upon the combined effect of the two mag- 
netic fields. Any cause tending to in- 
crease the current flow in the conductors 
of the rotor winding will increase the 
attractive effort and through it the torque. 

616. Meaning of “slip” of an induction 
motor.—It is obvious that should the rotor 
have exactly the same speed of rotation 
as the rotating magnetic field, the con- 
ductors of its winding would not cut 
through the magnetic lines of force and, 
therefore, no currents would be induced 
in them. 

This will be clear when it is remem- 
bered that such a condition would bring 
each conductor of the rotor winding to 
the position formerly occupied by the 
magnetic .lines of force in the opposite 
direction at the instant the direction of 
such magnetic lines of force is reversed. 
It would, in effect, amount to moving one 
of the conductors around at all times 
exactly with the head of the heavy arrow 
in Fig. 192. It is essential, in order that 
the induction motor rotor shall be turned 
on its axis, that it shall not move in ex- 
act synchronism with the rotating field. 

The difference between the speed of 
the rotating field, in revolutions per sec- 
ond, and that of the rotor is known as 
the slip of the motor. Expressed in per- 
centage, the slip is the percentage of the 
speed of rotation of the field by which 
it exceeds the speed of rotation of the 
rotor. 

617. Calculation of “slip.”—The speed 
of rotation, in revolutions per second, of 
the field in any motor is found by divid- 
ing the alterations per second of current 
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by the number of poles in the motor 
frame. For instance, the speed of rota- 
tion of the field in a 12 pole motor oper- 
ated with 60-cycle current is 120/12 or 
10 per second. In other words, the ro- 
tating magnetic field is advanced one pole 
around the motor frame by each alterna- 
tion of the field current. Therefore if the 
current has a frequency of 60 cycles 
per second, the rotating magnetic field 
will be advanced 120 poles per second. 

In the case of the motor with 12 poles, 
the rotating magnetic field must pass 
through each of the 12 in order to com- 
plete its one revolution. The number of 
revolutions made by the field in such case 
is, as has been just indicated, 120/12 = 10 
per second, or 600 per minute. At no 
load, this will also practically represent 
the speed of rotation of the rotor. 

The percentage of the speed of the ro- 
tating field in revolutions per second by 
which it exceeds the speed of rotation of 
the rotor is the percentage of slip. If 
the motor described should be loaded un- 
til the speed of rotation of its rotor fell 
to 570 revolutions per minute, the slip 
would be 30 revolutions per minute. The 
percentage of slip would be 30/600 times 
100 or 5 per cent. Modern well-designed 
induction motors never have as great a 
percentage of slip as 10 per cent—in 
fact, it very seldom exceeds 5 per cent. 

(To be continued.) 


May Operate Telephone Lines in 

Times of Military Necessity. 

After many weeks’ consideration, the 
senate interstate commerce committee 
has approved and reported to the United 
States senate a bill to supplement the 
Adamson railroad law, providing for in- 
vestigation of controversies on common 
carriers, and giving the president authori- 
ty to take over railroad, telegraph and 
telephoné lines in times of military ne- 
cessity. 


Keystone Telephone Earnings for 
Month of January. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1916, as follows: 

For Month Ending 


January Year 
31, 1917 Previous 
Gross earning ....... $127,531 $117,109 
Operating expenses 
Pe rcsesess 67,760 58,399 
Net earnings......... 59,771 58,710 
Less interest charges.. 27,791 27,453 
Net surplus .......... $ 31,980 $ 31,257 


Long Island Company Sells Its 
Properties to Bell. 

The Baiting Hollow & Roanoke Tele- 
phone Co., of Riverhead, Long Island, 
N. Y., at a recent stockholders’ meeting, 
voted to sell its entire properties to the 
New York Telephone Co. for $26,707. 
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Folly But Not Fraud 


The Central Union Case—More of Its Aspects 


You know the story of Belgium. Two 
great conflicting forces met on its soil 
and are today in a death grapple. 

True to nature of things, these two 
forces in trying to compete or destroy 
each other necessarily destroy the coun- 
try underneath their feet. 





Two great telephone forces met on 
Central Union ground. 

The great Western-born Independent 
telephone movement met the great East- 
ern conception of telephone monopoly on 
the middle ground of Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio. 

As a result, the Central Union licensee 
was ground beneath the feet of the in- 
vaders from both sides. 





The Iowa Telephone Co. in the West 
quickly went to ruin. The Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. was well on the 
way to bankruptcy. Even the Pacific 
Coast Bell tottered. 

The Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas was almost engulfed in the hot 
wave of competition. Oklahoma was in 
the hands of the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., an Independent concep- 
tion. It had prevented the Bell from 
entering Oklahoma at all. 

The Michigan Telephone Co. had to 
go into bankruptcy, and it seemed that 
Wisconsin, out of all the Middle West, 
contained the only Bell company to sur- 
vive. 

The situation indeed was desperate, 
and the telephone men of New England 
and New York had reason to worry. 





Money was poured into the West. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
was kept alive by the oxygen of Bell 
money. From a proud position of being 
free from debt, this company fell to that 
of a hopeless debtor. 

The Iowa Telephone Co. was restored 
by a literal $10,000,000 gift, which re- 
stored Des Moines, Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids and a few cities to its ranks. It 
required considerable faith to put even 
« dollar in Iowa. 

The Northwestern company imported 
money by the millions which no sane 
bank official could loan. Left to its own 
resources, its death would have been an- 
nounced long ago. 

The Oklahoma company was purchased 
and the Michigan company reorganized, 
after which the parent company fur- 
nished the money to buy the Home com- 
pany at Detroit as a starter. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Without this unparalleled and impos- 
sible financial assistance, no child in the 
Middle West would have known the 
name of Bell. 





Naturally the fight burned on the mid- 
dle ground. As a letter from President 
Sunny to President Vail indicates, Ohio 
seemed to be the very heart of disaster. 


Ohio seems to be the seat of most of 
our trouble, and the United States people 
are responsible for it. It is this same 
crowd that is trying to make trouble for 
us in Chicago. 

They are a menace to our whole organ- 
ization and ought to be exterminated. 

In a good, hot fight I feel in six months 
you will be master of the situation. With 
the United States crowd out of the way, 
the owners of Independent exchanges, 
who are not promoters, will gladly deal 
with the Bell. 


Now for the hot fight. What did they 
call a hot fight? 

President Richardson, of the Central 
Union, wrote President Fish of the A. 
T. & T. that he expected to announce the 
celebrated Dougherty deal just before 
the Independent telephone men were to 
assemble for a banquet at Indianapolis, 
and that Doughtery had agreed to keep 
out of business for 20 years. 

The Dougherty deal did cause consid- 
erable excitement, especially since Mr. 
Dougherty was a loud-speaking Inde- 
pendent telephone man and president of 
the National telephone association. 

But all this was done, and still “the 
smoke went up the chimney just the 
same,” as the boys say. 





Then they tried some publicity. 

President Richardson made an ar- 
rangement with a Cleveland paper called 
“Finance,” in which he bought space and 
published an article entitled “Head Shot 
Off of Detroit Independent Telephone 
Co.” 

Just what the head was and where it 
went after the shot, has not been re- 
vealed, but it indicates to what extent 
destructive folly was indulged in. The 
Detroit company lived many years after- 
ward. 





Next came the market letter, operated 
by an alleged broker, who drew a sal- 
ary of $500 per month from poor old 
Central Union. Then a man named Gor- 
don wrote up a story revealing the al- 
leged bad condition of the New Long 
Distance Telephone Co. at Indianapolis. 

Later, the Boston News Bureau pub- 
lished a story about Independents which 
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the Central Union was asked “to dis- 
tribute but not mail.” 

Anyway, the Bell officials were satis- 
fied with their efforts and believed the 
Independents “would not get any more 
money.” Still “the smoke went up the 
chimney just the same.” 





Then they cut the long distance rates. 
Local rate-cutting has visibly failed. 

The Bell company had wrongly heard 
that the Independent toll charges from 
Youngstown, Ohio, to Rochester, Pa., 
was 15 cents. So without further in- 
vestigation it proceeded to cut the rate 
to 10 cents, in spite of the fact that the 
Independent rate was 25 cents. 

Rates were also cut between Indiana- 
polis, Columbus, Dayton and _ other 
points, but it was found out that the New 
Long Distance Telephone Co., of In- 
dianapolis, in spite of its alleged poverty, 
did not pay any attention to the cut, but 
serenely kept on with its standard rate. 

It was suggested finally that the Bell 
rates “be restored to their former 
level.” It was done and it reveals who 
did the price-cutting. 





President Fish did not believe that the 
Sherman act had any application to the 
telephone business. He even went so 
far as to say that he did not feel he had 
any occasion “to consider the public 
policies of the state of Illinois,’—surely a 
dangerous admission but clearly showing 
a fanatical state of mind. 

In connection with a scheme to force 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co. into re- 
ceivership and direct the business of the 
New Long Distance Telephone Co., 
President Fish wrote: 


1. What are the properties worth? 

2. What is their income? 

3. What way can be devised to handle 
them so that the bondholders and minor- 
ity stockholders will not be in a position 
to justly say that the property is run in 
our interest? If they can say this, a court 
would take the management right out of 
our hands, and there would be a scandal 
worse than the Kellogg. 

Is the scheme so set up that “our 
friend” cannot sell us out to our ever- 
lasting disgrace, and is he to be trusted? 


Anyway, the scheme did not work, and 
“our friend” finally sold out his tele- 
phone interests entirely to other Inde- 
pendents. 





The big feature of the Central Union 
case is the charge that “the fundamental 
plan of organization of the Bell system 
called for a central stock-holding com- 
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pany which should have stock control in 
each of many local telephone companies, 
and also a stock control in:a telephone 
manufacturing company, for the purpose 
of securing a country-wide combination 
of telephone companies and a telephone 
manufacturing company under a com- 
mission and centralized business control, 
and that such stock control in Central 
Union has been illegal and void from the 
beginning.” 

First, the fundamental Bell patents 
were transferred to the Bell company of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1879, the National Bell Telephone 
Co. was born, but in 1882 the American 
Bell Telephone Co. secured a Massachu- 
setts charter, and it succeeded to the 
position of the National Bell as the cen- 
tral holding corporation. 

The Bell company of Massachusetts 
began the organization of local com- 
panies which were licensed to operate in 
defined districts. It gave the local tele- 
phone men short-term contracts in order 
to try them out. Only the faithful were 
retained. 

Between 1880 and 1887, the short-term 
contracts were surrendered and perpetual 
contracts issued instead for which the 
Bell company received 35 per cent. of 
the stock gratuitously. Later on, by pur- 
chase, enough additional stock was se- 
cured to get a majority holding. 

In 1882, the Bell arm reached out and 
took over a factory which was then 
known as the Western Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. Later, the Western Elec- 
tric Co. was organized as an Illinois cor- 
poration, in which the Bell company at 
the start had the majority of the stock. 

However, a trade for American Tele- 
phone bonds was offered and ordered, 
and nearly all the stock of the Western 
Electric Co. was taken over at half its 
value. 

In 1915 the Western Electric Co. gave 
up its Illinois charter and took up space 
in the more congenial atmosphere of 
New York. 

In 1885, the A. T. & T. Co. was or- 
ganized as the long lines department, 
thus forging the great practical link in 
the chain of combination. The Bell com- 
pany held all the stock in this company, 
and was enabled to make any sort of 
connecting contract it wished. 

The first contract called for 15 per 
cent. originating commission up to five 
cents. Later, the commission was ex- 
tended to 10 cents, and finally to 20 cents 
in some cases, where the local licensee 
did the operating. 





In 1899 the Bell company of Massachu- 
setts transferred all of the stock which 
it held in licensee companies, to the A. T. 
& T. Co. of New York, and the A. T. 
& T. Co. became the great central hold- 
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ing company of the Bell system instead 
ot a mere long lines company. 

And from time to time, particularly 
since 1906, the A. T. & T. Co. has in- 
creased its holdings in the licensee com- 
panies by trades of stock. Such com- 
panies as Chicago Telephone Co., Bell of 
Missouri, and Western Electric Co. have 
been traded in, while the stock of the 
Southern Bell, held by Western Union, 
was purchased outright. 





The peculiar thing about the whole 
telephone situation is that nowhere in its 
New York charter is the A. T. & T. Co. 
given such stock-holding power. 

There is no suggestion in the laws of 
New York of the power to hold stock in 
any other corporation, and the practice 
reverse of the stock-holding intention is 
seen in the laws of New York. 

“No stock corporation shall combine 
with any other corporation or person for 
the creation of monopoly, or unlawful 
restraint of trade, or for the prevention 
of competition in any necessary of life.” 

Possibly some people do not call a tele- 
phone a necessary. ; 





A remarkable reason is seen for the 
transferring of the Bell charter from 
Massachusetts to New York. 

The Bell charter of 1880 provided that 
“Said corporation may become a stock- 
holder in or become interested with other 
corporations hereafter organized for like 
purposes or already established for the 
transaction of telephonic business under 
its patents, and no others, provided, 
that said corporation shall not become 
a stockholder in any other corporation 
to an amount exceeding 30 per cent. of 
the capital stock of the other corpora- 
tion. 





It is a wonderful situation which forces 
a great corporation official to defend him- 
self in any action by saying that if some 
of his deeds were folly, they were not 
fraud. All through the history of the 
Bell company runs the line of folly—that 
of dreaming, hoping, believing and 
planning for a monopoly. 

Monopoly is out of date and should 
be placed in the museum along side of 
the ichthyosaurus. Human beings are so 
constituted that they can not be trusted 
with an undue advantage—it has been 
tried too long and too often. It simply 
can not be done. : 





The telephone business has been sub- 
jected to an awful stress or strain, and 
it is to the credit of the business that 
it has survived its maltreatment. 

Any other business would have given 
up the ghost years ago, but the tele- 
phone has gone on ignoring economic 
laws, common sense laws, and even the 
laws of our land, yet living, breathing 
and solvent. 
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Any man with half a mind can see 
the end of a state of mind which dreams 
of “one system with a common purpose 
and common action; comprehensive, uni- 
versal, interdependent, intercommunicat- 
ing like the highway system of the coun- 
try, extending from every door to every 
other door, affording electrical commun- 
ication of every kind, from every one at 
every place to every one at every other 
place. 

“To have this uniformity and co-op- 
eration, there must be common interest 
under common control through owner- 
ship,” etc. 

Any man with half a mind knows that 
the plainest symptom of government own- 
ership is maturity and monopoly. Are 
we justified in believing that a group of 
men are deliberately betraying the cause 
of private ownership of telephones? 

Such language as under common con- 
trol, uniformity and every one at every 
place, surely indicates the credibility of 
such an action. 

MORAL: Coming events cast shad- 
ows before. 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
Together on the steps in the twilight, 
Watching the close of the day; 
Hands that are seamed and caloused; 
Hair well sprinkled with gray; 
Backs that are bowed with the burden 
Of toil they have borne for years; 
Old and wrinkled and careworn 
With nothing ahead that cheers— 
Nightly sit a man and a woman, 
Husband and wife, alone; 
Awaiting the coming of darkness, 
After the day is done; 
Farmed it for half a century 
And managed to get laid by 
Enough (with the sale of their home- 
stead ) 
To move into town to die. 


And then to have the H. C. of L. strike 
them just as they had everything all ar- 
ranged on a fine drawn schedule for 
rounding out their days in peace and 
comfort. This is one of the many in- 
stances where the present abnormal times 
are forcing people to begin their figuring 
all over again and get ready to proceed 
on a different basis entirely from their 
life-long conceptions of what was ade- 
quate and necessary. 

On top of all this feverish recasting of 
prices and relisting of values, comes the 
powers-that-are and propose to add a 
little here and there to the load. Can you 
beat it? 

A merchant has to change his prices, 
not every day as once was the case a 
few weeks ago, but twice, or three times, 
if he wishes to avoid loss. As is usual 
in such cases, he probably adds enough 
to cover all possible contingencies each 
time so that he will be safe! But the 
poor customer has to begin subtracting 
from the amount of produce he can buy 
each time he goes to the store with his 
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little old check. That is not influenced 
by the hectic flush of prosperity to the 
extent that it changes in amount, even 
though it does in purchasing power. 

There seems to be plenty of money 
floating around but it is like the girls 
who used to be so plenty at our select 
barn dances in the country. There were 
always plenty of girls, seemingly, but 
they didn’t seem to want to dance with 
me because I had learned my dancing 
from a correspondence school. 

Us telephone managers seem to get 
in a lot of money—but it doesn’t appear 
to do us much good, because it fades 
right away again. The only thing which 
does not seem to be of the fading kind 
is the red ink balances. I suppose red 
is a fast color. 

The managers who have been putting 
off the purchasing of much-needed sup- 
plies for many months, in the hopes that 
the situation would settle somewhat, are 
up against the highest prices for ma- 
terials that any one has ever seen in 
the history of the telephone business. 

It is annoying also to have your for- 
mer schedules and ideas about the cost 
of building a line shot all to pieces by 
your inability to gauge the cost accord- 
ing to present prices. 

I believe it has. had a tendency how- 
ever to slow down, to a very large ex- 
tent, the extension of rural lines for the 
reason that it becomes more and moré 
evident that they are a losing proposition. 

I, for one, do not know just what we 
are going to do to solve the difficult 
question of adjusting the price so as to 
equalize the cost for the benefits de- 
rived. 

It is conceivable that a raise in price 
from $15, or whatever price you are now 
charging per year, to $18 or $21 a year 
will take care of the near future, but it 
seems to me that there must be a basing 
of prices on the distance from the 
switchboard. If we were to charge those 
rural patrons within a mile of the ex- 
change $18 per year and those a little 
farther $21 and those ten or more miles 
away the sum of $24, wouldn’t that be 
nearer the equitable charge? 

It costs the farmer who lives away out 
more for gasoline to get to town than 
it does the one living nearer and it costs 
him more for transportation of every 
kind. He accepts it as a matter of course, 
but he gets off with less taxes than the 
man nearer town. He also often has the 
added advantage of being equally dis- 
tant from two or more market places 
with about the same number of miles to 
travel, while the man nearer town has 
only the one within easy driving distance. 

There are also many other seeming 
inequalities between the near and the far 
subscriber, yet they are accepted the 
same as the man close by accepts the 
fact that he must pay more for land 


‘as to price for service. 
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near the city than the man farther out, 
and consequently will have a_ greater 
amount of investment to pay interest on 
than the man farther along. 

Why not have the telephone on a grad- 
uated scale of prices as well as all the 
other necessities which he must have? 

The town subscriber, too, who is on an 
individual line, should be likewise graded 
In some in- 
stances we find that one subscriber, who 
is within the corporate limits of a city, 
may have a line which is actually longer 
than the distance to some rural _ sub- 
scriber on some other side of the town 
who is just without the limits that way. 
This occurs if the exchange building 
happens to be nearer one side of the 
town than the other. In this case, the 
city subscriber has the right to a private 
line while the ruralite, who is nearer, has 
to be content with a party line which 
may be loaded to a “fare-you-well” with 
patrons. . 

The present times must remind some 
of the old timers about the Civil War 
days when one had to take a fresh in- 
voice of his finances every day, after 
consulting the fluctuations in the value of 
the currency then in circulation, in order 
to determine what he was worth. We 
might do the same if we cared to know 
just where we were at in the matter of 
plant values, only the commission does 
not allow us to advance the worth of our 
plants over what they cost us because the 
market changes. I guess we are in the 
only business in the country which can- 
not change as to asset value with an up- 
ward trend of the level of worth. 

About the next thing to happen will 
be that congress will pass a law some 
fine morning allowing the President, or 
his brother-in-law, or the Secretary of 
War, to take over the whole bunch of 
our plants, and after making the cus- 
tomary adjustments as to installing man- 
agers who voted right at the last election, 
proceed to run them as a necessary ad- 
junct to the operation of the war depart- 
ment. 

Then you can cease worrying about 
your stockholders. You will have a lovely 
excuse. “You cannot help it,’ no matter 
what happens to their investment from 
that time on. 

What about the poor old people then, 
who have invested their savings in tele- 
phone stock expecting to live on the 
dividends and pass their last days (ac- 
cording to old-time standard) in peace 
and plenty? If you think this will be 
impossible and that it is a long look 
ahead, you might amuse yourselves with 
looking backward and noticing how far 
we have drifted from the standards of 
five years ago. 

APHORISM: Be sure and get enough 
—you may need it all. 
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Enthusiastic Operators’ School 
Held at Terre Haute, Ind. 

A very successful operators’ school was 
held last week, February 14 and 15, at 
Terre Haute, Ind. This was the first 
operators’ school of any size to be held 
in that vicinity and the attendance was 
generally from points in Eastern Illinois 
and Western Indiana. The school was 
conducted by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, 
secretary of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

The meetings were held in the social 
session rooms of the Elks club and dur- 
ing the noon dinner served 
in the club building. The Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., of Terre Haute. 
acted as host to the visiting operators 
and those remaining over for both days 
were entertained at a theater party in 
the evening. 

There was considerable enthusiasm ex- 
hibited and the closest attention paid to 
Mr. Vivian’s splendid presentation of his 
subject. During the morning of the first 
day, each_operator. was furnished with a 
pad and pencil and Mr. Vivian conducted 
a written examination. 

Copies of the book of long distance 
operating rules recently issued by the 
United States. association were furnished 
each operator and the best methods of 
using and studying the book carefully 
explained. 

In previous schools, the customary prac- 
tice has been to use three of the m‘nia- 
ture switchboards for demonstration pur- 
poses, but, owing to the fact that there 
is considerable long haul business pass- 
ing through Terre Haute, the local man- 
agers were anxious to have illustrated 
before this school in a graphic manner 
the proper relaying of long haul calls de- 
layed by “no circuit” conditions. 

In order to do this visibly, four of the 
school boards were connected together 
representing a continuous built up circuit 
from Indianapolis to Robinson, IIl., with 
Terre Haute and Marshall, Ill., as in- 
termediate points. A number of black- 
boards, 30x30 ins., had been secured to 
represent the five kinds of toll tickets, 
the painted representation of the ticket 
occupying half of the blackboard space 
and the remainder representing the back 
was used for re- 
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ports. 

These tickets were arranged on stands 
alongside of each school board and the 
demonstrating operators sat with their 
backs to the school. This arrangement 
made it possible for the school to see 
the entire procedure as tickets were passed 
back and forth. 

It is expected that the work of train- 
ing toll operators in the new rules will 
continue in this locality and at present 
two schools are being arranged for, one 
at Noblesville, Ind. and the other at 
Paris, Ill. 









G. W. Rostnson, president of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., was a caller at TELEPHONY’S 
editorial rooms last week. Mr. Robin- 
son reports that the automatic telephone 
service being given by his company is 
meeting with general satisfaction in the 
Twin Cities, and that the large business 
concerns are installing many private 
branch exchanges. 

Geo. L. Sterns, manager of the Thief 
River Falls, Minn., exchange of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been actively engaged in the Independent 
telephone field for nearly 20 years. He 
was born on a farm near Steamboat 
Rock, Iowa, on September 20, 1875. After 
attending the public schools in that city, 
Mr. Sterns took a course in electrical 
engineering at the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, Iowa, graduating in 1897 with 
the degree of B. S. E. E. 

Having completed the course three 
months before the close of the college 
year, Mr. Sterns secured a position with 
the Iowa Telephone Co., at Des Moines, 
constructing a switchboard there at the 
corner of West Fourth and Walnut 
streets. All of the framework for the 
racks and switchboard, the panel work 
and all of the wiring were done in Des 
Moines. 

The following year, 1898, Mr. Sterns 
went to Chicago and began work in the 
factory of the American Electric Tele- 
phone Co., now the American Electric 
Co. After becoming familiar with shop 
methods and practice, he returned to 
Iowa the next year and began at the 
ground and worked his way up in the 
construction of exchanges at Iowa Falls, 
Waterloo, Waverly and nine or ten other 
exchanges in the immediate vicinity and 
toll lines connecting them. 

He then built a number of small ex- 
changes and in 1901 became manager of 
the Hawkeye Telephone Co.’s exchange 
at Eagle Grove, Iowa, also having charge 
of the toll lines in that district. Later 
when the Central Iowa Telephone Co. 
was organized and purchased the prop- 
erty of the Hawkeye company, Mr. Sterns 
sold stock in the new company, rebuilt 
the Eagle Grove exchange and farm lines 
and extended the toll lines to a number 
of villages in that vicinity. 

In 1904 Mr. Sterns went to Minnesota 
as manager for the Enterprise Telephone 
Co., which was operating in four coun- 
ties in the southwestern part of the 
state and owned lines extending into 
South Dakota. During the two years in 


which he remained with that company, 
he rebuilt some of its exchanges and ex- 
tended several farm and toll lines. 

Mr. Sterns left the Enterprise com- 
pany in 1906 to become manager of the 
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Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Thief River Falls, which position he still 
holds. Mr. Sterns has partly rebuilt the 
local exchange at Thief River Falls, built 
exchanges at Greenbush and Badger and 
a toll line extending from Thief River 
Falls to Roseau, and also a number of 
farm lines extending out from Thief 
River Falls. 

He has also assisted in organizing 11 
companies which are now operating small 
exchanges and farm lines and has secured 
connections with 83 villages and inland 
post offices and 46 lines of rural com- 
panies. 

Believing it a good policy to have the 
telephone business as closely associated 

















George L. Sterns. 


with other lines of business as possible, 
Mr. Sterns has organized two state banks 
in small villages which had no banks. 

Mr. Sterns is a member of the Antlers 
and Commercial clubs of Thief River 
Falls, a booster for local interests and 
last but by no means least, a booster for 
the Independent telephone business. 

RicHArpD NEILL, manager of the Red 
Wing Telephone Co., Red Wing, Minn., 
has resigned and will enter another field 
of endeavor. 

G. T. McPerex, formerly of Pine City, 
Minn., has been appointed to succeed 
Richard Neill as manager of the Red 
Wing Telephone Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


R. L. Stewart, president of ihe Con-: 


solidated Telephone Co., of Thomas- 
ville, Ga., was a visitor at TELEPHONY’S 
offices recently. 

Cuer Fietp, of Pretty Prairie, Kan., 
has purchased the Langdon Telephone 
Co., of Langdon, Kan., taking charge 
February 1. 
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J. B. Germany has purchased the ex- 
change of the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., at Powell, Texas, and 
is rebuilding the plant. 

F. E. Moore, auditor of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been made general auditor. 

E. M. Poweti, manager of the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Co., at Dallas, 
Texas, was recently married to Miss 
Gladys Painter, of Gainesville, Texas. 

P. D. KrenHsicL, who recently sold the 
Langdon Telephone Co., of Langdon, 
Kan., to Chet Field, has purchased the 
telephone exchanges at Scott City and 
Leoti, Kan. 

Puiutie S. PoGcue, general manager of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co., recently elected director of the 
Louisville Jovian League, has resigned 
because of press of duties. 

CHARLES BAvu, manager for the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., at Manitowoc, 
Wis., has been made general manager of 
the Citizens Telephone Co., at Manito- 
woc. 

Miss Rose RAWLINGS, of the Chickasha, 
Okla., exchange of the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has been promoted to 
the position of manager of the company’s 
exchange at Sayre, Okla. 

Joun Batcn, assistant treasurer of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., was recently elected 
treasurer of the company. Francis A. 
Houston, former treasurer, will remain 
vice-president. 

Matr B. Jones, counsel for the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Boston, Mass., has been promoted to gen- 
eral counsel. As general counsel, Mr. 
Jones will take over a large share of the 
legislative and commission work formerly 
handled by E. K. Hall, who recently re- 
signed the vice-presidency to become vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., of New York. 

J. J. Domser, vice-president and general 
manager of the Black River Telephone 
Co., of Lowville, N. Y., was recently 
married to Miss Margaret Munger, of 
Piercefield, N. Y. Mr. Domser was one 
of the main factors in the organization 
of the Black River Telephone Co. and 
his bride has long been engaged as chief 
operator of the Black River company at 
Old Forge, N. Y. 


Obituary. 

Henry S. Hype, for many years a di- 
rector and vice-president of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
passed away recently at his home in 
Springfield, Mass., at the age of 79. Mr. 
Hyde was an organizer of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Telephone Co., in 1879, 
and treasurer of the Wason Mfg. Co., 
since 1862. 















New Stromberg-Carlson Switch- 
board for Delphos, Ohio. 

The traffic of the Delphos Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Delphos, Ohio, is now be- 
ing handled by the new Stromberg-Carl- 
son switchboard shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

This switchboard possesses a number 
of unusual design and equipment features 
which are worthy of special notice. The 
switchboard is of the unit multiple type, 
consisting of three single position oper- 
ators’ sections and a cable turning sec- 
tion. As there are no woodwork divi- 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15 


The only change necessary to convert a 
line equipment from one class of service 
to the other is a slight alteration in the 
wiring at the corresponding line and cut- 
off relay group on the relay rack. No 
answering jacks are furnished or re- 
quired, as the lamp signals are asso- 
ciated with the corresponding jacks 
throughout the multiple. 

Any line may have a lamp appear be- 
fore more than one operator if required. 
By moving the lamps from one position 
to another an efficient distribution of the 
traffic can be effected. There are also 50 
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Stromberg-Carlson Unit Type Switchboard 


sions between the adjacent sections it 
appears to be one continuous cabinet. 
This is accomplished by the use of steel 
irame sections covered with wood and 
hy covering the points of junction with 
stile strips. Construction of this type not 
only looks well, but is also an operating 
advantage in that there are more multiple 
jacks within the reach of the operators. 


The line equipments, 800 of which are 
installed for immediate operation, are 
adaptable for use with either local bat- 
tery or central energy subscribers’ lines. 





Installed at Delphos, Ohio. 


drop signal rural line and 15 drop signal 
night bell line equipments distributed in 
the three positions. 


As connections between lines of dis- 
similar classes must be made in each po- 
sition, the keyboards are equipped with 
double lamp supervisory cord pair equip- 
ments of the universal type, 16 per po- 
sition. These circuits are arranged to 
automatically adapt themselves to the 
needs of each connection. The relays and 
condensers for the cord circuits mount 
upon swinging relay gates in the rear 
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of the switchboard sections. The circuits 
and apparatus for the balance of the 
equipment are of standard type and re- 
quire no further description. 

The new installation also includes a 
relay rack, cable racks, storage battery, 
power and ringing equipment. The bat- 
tery consists of type E-11 cells with type 
E-7 elements installed, which will fur- 
nish adequate capacity for the present 
equipment of the switchboard. This bat- 
tery will be charged by means of a 20- 
ampere type mercury arc rectifier. Ring- 
ing current for the harmonic party line 
system is generated by a harmonic con- 
verter equipped with duplicate sets of 
vibrators. 


G-B Motor Truck Especially 
Adapted for Telephone Use. 

A motor truck especially adapted for 
telephone use has recently been designed 
by the Gramm-Bernstein Co., of Lima, 
Ohio. One of these trucks, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is being 
used by the Pennsylvania Utilities Co. 
and another has been sent to the Bing- 
hamton Light, Heat & Power Co., of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

This truck is equipped with a winch 
operating by the Gramm-Bernstein aux- 
iliary drive direct from the transmission. 
This differs from the usual drive in that 
it is gear driven and entirely closed in- 
stead of operating by chain and sprockets 
from the main driving shaft. This winch 
may be used for pulling cables, etc., 
through conduit from one manhole to 
another. 

As may be seen in the illustration, 
there are spools built out on the side of 
the truck on each end of the winch shaft, 
for use in pulling up wire, raising poles, 
etc. 

The compartments along the sides of 
the truck are used for carrying insulators, 
wire clamps, screws, bolts, nuts, first aid 
outfits and other equipment. On the top 
cf this compartment, along the side, are 
open trays with proper drainage for car- 
rying shovels, picks, post hole diggers. 
hooks, etc. The hooks on the iron brack- 
ets are used for carrying ladders and 
equipment, and the hooks on the inside 
for rope, coils and wire, blocks and 
tackle, etc. 

Over the winch in the front is a com- 
partment used for carrying lead pots and 
other miscellaneous paraphernalia, and 
the open space on the inside can be used 
for transporting the crew itself or any 
materials such as cross arms, etc. 

The truck is equipped with a tarpaulin 
which can be stretched over the entire 
body in inclement weather. 
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Gramm-Bernstein trucks are made in 
seven sizes; one ton, one and one-half ton, 
two ton, two and one-half ton, three and 
one-half ton, five ton and six ton ca- 
pacity. The body department, it is stated, 
is equipped to build any type of body 
which may be desired to suit individual 
needs and demands. 

With minor changes, the chassis of 
G-B trucks are standard for all sizes. 
The sturdy frame is of cold pressed chan- 
nel section steel, one quarter inch in 
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The Gramm-Bernstein Co. is a pioneer 
ir the motor truck field, having been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of trucks for 
some 15 or 16 years. Descriptive litera- 
ture and further information will be sent 
upon request. 

Kellogg Company Supplies Carbo- 
sota Pole Preservative. 

In general the preservative treatment 
of poles is an economy that is insepa- 
rable from modern efficiency in pole line 





Gramm-Bernstein Truck Which Is Especially Adapted for Telephone Use. 


thickness, and there are six stout cross 
members. 

Protection from strain is secured in 
the proper distribution of weight. This 
is apparent in the location of the trans- 
mission, which is mounted midway be- 
tween the motor and the rear axle. 

The location of the transmission is also 
said to give other important advantages, 
for besides making the transmission more 
accessible, it permits the use of two short 
drive shafts, instead of one long one. 
This relieves the clutch of the strain 
to which the vibration and “whipping” of 
a long shaft is bound to subject it, and 
greatly reduces friction and wear. 

Drive and‘torque are taken through 
the rear springs, which are especially 
constructed for this purpose. 

In the heavier trucks an extra top leaf 
is used.’ In addition to serving as a shock 
absorber, the extra leaf serves as a stiff- 
ener to prevent buckling of the other 
leaves when under pressure. 

Drive through springs is said to offer 
many advantages, the most important of 
which is the relief from strain afforded 
the rear axle. In the Gramm-Bernstein 
system of drive, all shock is absorbed in 
the springs. The springs, it is stated, 
are large and strong and are fitted with 
large oiling cups that provide thorough 
and ample lubrication. 

The brake rods operate in straight lines, 
parallel to the side bars of the frame. 
This adds to the clean-cut appearance 
of the chassis, besides eliminating the 
possibility of bending or breaking of 
the brake rods. 


Preservative treatment, 
which is to be employed by the average 
telephone company, or the small electric 
light and power company, must be such 
as to conform to their conditions in that 
it must be practical and economical. 

The preservatives which have been used 
and that have been thoroughly tested for 
the preservative treatment of poles are 
the anthracene oils (known under the 
trade name of Carbolineum), creosote oil, 
zinc chloride, sulphate of copper, and 
other mineral salts. The anthracene oils 
are expensive and, it is said, have not 
proven better than creosote oil. The min- 
eral salts are said to have all been dis- 
carded as they are soluble in water and, 
therefore, leach readily from the wood. 
Tar has proven a detrimental influence, 
it is stated, so, also, has concrete unless 
the poles were creosoted previously to 
being set therein. 

In the proceedings of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association for 1911 appears 
a table giving the results of a 50-year 
test made by the German government on 
treated and untreated poles with various 
preservatives. Coal tar creosote oil proved 
the most successful and economical. 

When considering the proper creosote 
oil that shall be employed for the treat- 
ment of poles by the brush and open- 
tank method, it must be remembered that 
it is not only the technical character of 
the oil which demands attention, but of 
equal importance are its physical char- 
acteristics and its adaptability under the 
conditions of its application. In other 
words, in addition to being effective as 
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a preservative, it must be convenient to 
handle and apply. It must also be avail- 
able in convenient size packages, ready 
for use under all climatic conditions. 

These requirements led to the develop- 
ment of “Carbosota,”’ which can be pur- 
chased from the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Since the introduction of this 
product, which it is claimed was the first 
material suitable for use at a reasonable 
cost, there has been considerable head- 
way made in the preservation of poles. 
Therefore, the importance of this point 
is self-evident. 

Brush treatment is effective and in the 
words of the government (reports by the 
United States Forest Service) “gives an 
increased life to poles sufficient to pay 
well for the cost of treatment.” 

Prompt shipments of Carbosota are 
assured by the Kellogg company. 


Cheaper Methods of Doing Exca- 
vation Work. 
By J. B. Stoneking. 

Contractors and engineers generally 
are feeling the acute labor shortage, es- 
pecially of the cheaper labor which is 
used quite extensively in excavation 
work such as building foundations, base- 
ments, cellars, water storage reservoirs, 
trenching, and cuts in street, road and 
railroad construction. The number of 
newly-arrived immigrants from which 
the supply for this class of labor was 
largely drawn, has been very materially 
affected by the European war. 

In general excavation work, labor 
forms a very important part and one of 
the most variable items of cost entering 
into the contractors’ or engineers’ esti- 
mates on a “job.” Hence, they are look- 
ing for and quickly seize upon any good 
method of saving labor, frequently de- 
veloping or adapting ways and means 
to their needs which have been very suc- 
cessful in keeping down costs and en- 
abling them to “break even” on their 
bids. 

Probably, the chiefest of these is the 
development and use of the lower grades 
of dynamite, which is rapidly finding 
favor among men in this line of work. In 
rock, the efficiency and necessity of us 
ing dynamite has long been recognized, 
but when this high-grade explosive was 
used in earth excavation work, the re 
sults were far from being satisfactor) 
This is due to the character of the ma 
terial being worked, rock work requir- 
ing a quick-acting, shattering force t 
give results, while in earth a compara 
tively slower-acting and heaving or lif 
ing effect is desired. 

Recognizing the necessity for an ex- 
plosive of this kind, the manufacture 
have worked out a low-grade, slow-ac' 
ing, heaving, comparatively insenitiv: 
and safe to handle, low-freezing dyn:- 
mite which contractors have been qui 
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to adopt in their search for an efficient 
means of cutting down labor costs. It is 
used in conjunction and in combination 
with all types of mechanical excavators 
to hasten, aid, and cheapen the work. In 
this connection the method generally pur- 
sued is to do the drilling or punching of 
the bore holes and the firing, at a time 
when it will not interfere with the other 
operations. 

For or on those 
which, by their nature, do not permit 
of the use of the more expensive large 
machinery, and which depend more on 
some sort of plowing to loosen the ma- 
terial, the amount of hand labor required 
is greater than on large projects, and 
hence more necessary for the use of labor 
savers. In shallow excavations where the 
material is not too hard to plow suc- 
cessfully and where ample room may be 
had in which to turn, the horse or trac- 
tor-drawn elevator grader gives good 
results. 

The use of the wheeled scraper, buck 
scraper, slip, and “Fresno” scrapers are 
limited to very soft material, hence plow- 
ing to loosen it is essential. In hard 
ground, or where there are boulders, 
roots, stumps, or hardpan, plowing be- 
comes very unsatisfactory and costly, and 
sometimes, impossible. By the proper 
use of dynamite the plowing may be 
dispensed with entirely at a considerable 
saving, and, even in easily-plowed ground 
where it is desired to leave the banks 
and corners of the excavation perpendicu- 
lar, a great amount of hand picking and 
shoveling may be saved by blasting out 
the corners and sloping toes. 

Where the work is very small or the 
areas too restricted for the use of teams 
in plowing, the question of hand labor 
is a very serious one. The pick or mat- 
tock and the shovel form the principal 
tools. At best, this method is a very 
slow and costly operation, and if any 
other possible means can be used suc- 
cessfully, it is generally wise to adopt it. 
Low-grade dynamite is the salvation of 
the contractor in this case, and its suc- 
cessful and rational use has been the 
turning point from loss to profit. 

If possible to put it off, excavation 
work should not be done while the ground 
is frozen, for the costs are considerably 
increased. In some cases, however, the 
work must be prosecuted vigorously re- 
gardiess of weather conditions, and in 
working “frost” the most efficient labor- 
Saver is the low-freezing dynamite. 
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Additional Central Office Equip- 
ment for Waco, Texas. 

The Texas Telephone Co. has placed 
an order with the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. for 440 additional 
line equipments for the main switchboard 
at Waco, Texas. This addition will in- 
crease the present facilities to 5,700 sub- 
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scribers’ lines. This purchase was made 
necessary by the popularity of the com- 
pany’s service and the rapid growth. 





“Safe Practices” Leaflets of Natural 
Safety Council. 


The National Safety Council, one of 
the leading accident prevention agencies 
of this country, has a committee of 50 
safety experts working out the maxi- 
mum and minimum requirements in safe- 
guarding. The findings of these experts 
are being summed up in the council’s 
monthly “Safe Practices” booklets. The 
subjects taken up in the three already 


issued are, respectively, “Ladders,” 
“Stairs and Stairways” and “Boiler 
Rooms.” 


Further details of this and other phases 
of the council’s activities will be sup- 
plied to anyone interested on writing to 
W. H. Cameron, general manager, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 208 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


Farmers Mutual, of Girard, IIL, 
Votes to Sell Out. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 

of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
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New Toll Board for Commercial 

Telephone Co., Warsaw, Ind. 

The two-position type toll switchboard 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
forms a part of the complete central 
office equipment which the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is to install 
for the Commercial Telephone Co., at 
Warsaw, Ind. 


The cabinet is well designed for toll 
purposes, having a spacious low type key- 
shelf and plenty of storage space for 
message tickets, route books, directories, 
etc. It has a calculagraph opening cut in 
the shelf between the two operators’ po- 
sitions, this opening being temporarily 
covered by a square panel. 

The board is designed to handle an 
ultimate capacity of 40 toll lines with 35 
equipped for present operation. The toll 
lines terminate in position No. 2 on No. 
11 type plug-restoring drops with corre- 
sponding multiple jacks mounted in po- 
sition No. 1. The center panel which is 
used by both operators in common is 
equipped with the required number of 
recording, service and wire chief’s 
trunks. Keys for switching the toll lines 
to the local board at night are mounted 
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Two-Position Stromberg-Carison Toll 


of Girard, Ill., it was voted to sell the 
entire plant and equipment to the Girard 
Telephone Co. 


Paragraphs. 

H. A. Batt, of Arrowsmith, Ill. is in- 
stalling the Bowdle system of account- 
ing for the George & Little Rock Tele 
phone Co., at George, Iowa. 


Board to be Installed at Warsaw, 


Ind. 


above the ticket boxes in end panel of 
position No. 2. 

The key shelves are equipped with 
seven combination type cord circuits and 
two toll-to-toll cord circuits per position. 
All cord circuits are fitted with ringing 
and cut-off listening keys, bridged listen- 
ing key, monitor listening key and are 
arranged for double lamp supervision. 








Record of Telephone Patents 


1,213,185. January 23, 1917; filed Oc- 
tober 22, 1915. MrmoranpuM Pap Hotp- 
ER FOR Desk TELEPHONES; J. S. Gee, 
Kansas City, Mo. This memorandum 
pad holder is in the form of a sub-base 
for the desk stand, to the base of which 
it is attached by clips. A side wall of 

















No. 1,214,638. 


the sub-base is cut away to form an 
opening and has spacing lips at the side 
of the opening turned into the chamber. 
A tray is arranged to be slidable within 
the opening with its edges yieldingly 
gripped by the lips. 

1,213,298. January 23, 1917; nled July 
11, 1916. TreLtePpHoNE Retay; F. E. Sum- 
mers, Memphis, Mo. An amplifying re- 
lav of the microphonic type is described. 
Two adjustable permanent magnets are 
arranged in co-operative relation to two 
electromagnets and operatively. associated 
with a diaphragm. 

1,213,689. January 23, 1917; filed April 
24, 1914. InpucraNnce Cort; D. R. Price, 
Winthrop, Mass.; assigned to G. K. 
Woodworth, Brookline, Mass. This 
stranded wire inductance coil may be 
used for loading telephone or other lines. 
Its method of manufacture consists in 
rendering practically equal the impe- 
dances of the several strands making up 
the conductor employed for winding the 
coil and compensating for the effect of 
any inequalities of the impedance of the 
strand. By this means substantially mini- 
mum fluctuating current resistance is ob- 
tained for a given inductance. 

1,213,837. January 30, 1917; filed Janu- 
ary 10, 19138. Signat Device For TELE- 
PHONE System; A. E. Case, Marion, 
Ind. A mechanical vibratory signaling 
device is provided at the substation and 
provision made for electromagnetically 
transmitting the signal over the telephone 
line. Upon operation of the signaling 
device, the telephone set is shunted from 
the line during the operation of the de- 
vice and for a_ predetermined period 
thereafter. 

1,214,258. January 30, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 19, 1913. TELEPHONE SYSTEM FOR 
Toit Trarric; C. R. H. Arntzenius, The 
Hague, Netherlands. This system is 
adapted for handling toll traffic in one 
direction, provision being made for con- 
necting a calling station through a local 
exchange to a toll exchange. The on- 
erator at the toll exchange can connect 
a toll line directly to an idle order wire 
at a distant toll exchange and thence to 
the switching operator of the called local 
exchange. When an order wire is en- 
gaged, a buzzer circuit is connected across 
the calling toll operator’s line to advise 
her of the busy condition. 

1,214,459. January 30, 1917; filed April 
20, 1916. Prorecror FoR ‘TELEPHONE 


Mourupteces; M. G. Heberly, Spring- 
ville, N. Y. This protector for telephone 
mouthpieces consists of a body shaped 
to fit the interior of the standard mouth- 
piece and having a resilient attaching 
rim for engaging the front edge of the 
mouthpiece. 

1,214,466. January 30, 1917; filed April 
12, 1916. ReGcisteER FoR TELEPHONE CALLS; 
E. T. Hull, New York, N. Y. When the 
telephone receiver is hung upon the 
switchhook a signal is operated. Means 
provided for stopping the signal operate 
a call counter: Provision is also made 
so that the signal may be stopped with- 
out operating the counter. 

1,214,492. January 30, 1917; filed April 
6, 1906. TELEPHONE SysteM: A. H. Dy- 
son, New York, N. Y.; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. In this 
automatic system normally electrically- 
discontinuous link circuits are located at 
the central office for uniting the tele- 
phone lines. Repeating coils are included 
in the link circuits for inductively unit- 
ing parts thereof. Switching mechanism, 
controlled from a calling station, connect 
calling and called lines to opposite ends 
respectively of one ‘of the link circuits. 
Means independent of the repeating coil 
are under control of the called party for 
bridging a central source of current 
across the calling line and rendering the 
included link circuit continuous, thus 
completing the talking circuit between 


the two substations. There are 34 
claims to this patent. 
1,214,511. Februarv 6, 1917; filed June 


7, 1915. TELEPHONE SWITCHING SYSTEM; 
H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. The fea- 
ture of this common battery cord circuit 
is a timing mechanism which, when 
started, is adapted to operate for a pre- 
determined time. Upon the connection 
of the cord circuit with the called line, 
the timing mechanism is started. A sig- 
naling devicé is controlled by the timing 
mechanism to operate at intervals during 
the operation of the timing mechanism 
to indicate to the operator that the called 
subscriber has not answered. 

1,214,512. February 6, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 2, 1916. TELEPHONE SWITCHING 
System; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. In 
this system automatic switching mechan- 
ism is common to the telephone lines 
terminating at an operator’s switching 
position. This mechanism is adapted to 
extend any one of the lines to a second 
operator’s position. A  slow-operating 
relay for each line is actuated at the ex- 
piration of a predetermined period after 
the operation of the line relay, to cause 
the operation of the automatic switching 
mechanism. 

1,214,515. February 6, 1917; filed No- 
vember 2, 1914. Swircu Setector; O. A. 
Danielson, New York; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. This switch selector 
comprises a number of switches which 
have a common actuator. Upon the op- 
eration of the actuator both the selected 
and unselected members are locked until 
the return of the actuator. 

1,214,638. February 6, 1917; filed June 
30, 1914. Serective Lockout TELEPHONE 
System; F. W. Adsit, St. Paul, Minn.; 
assigned to Adsit General Electric Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. At each subscriber’s 
station an instrument set, which includes 
a grounded bell, is placed. A _ step-up 
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selector responsive to alternating current 
is adapted, after a predetermined number 
of steps, to electrically connect the in- 
strument set and bell to the line. Means 
controlled by the switch of a selector 
setter automatically interrupt a_ bridge 
connection of a source of alternating cur- 
rent supply on the line wires and ground 
the bell side of the line through the cur- 
rent supply source, to ring the bell at the 
selected station. There are 49 claims to 
this patent. 

1,214,655. February 6, 1917; filed Oc- 
tober 15, 1913. Wuretess TELEPHONE 
AppaRAtus; B. V. Deitz, Slingerlands, 
N. Y. This detector for wireless signals 
comprises a mass of zinc oxide held firm- 
ly in a cup, a piece of chalcopyrite held 
firmly in another cup with their rough 
surfaces extending toward each other. 
The cups, movable and adjustable, have 
a mass of silicon clamped between them. 

1,214,686. February 6, 1917; filed May 
14, 1907. Supervisory System; A. E. 
Keith, Hinsdale, Ill.; assigned to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. In this trunking sys- 
tem a number of trunk lines lead to a 
connector switch which includes a side 
switch having a number of operative po- 
sitions. A jack is provided for each 
trunk line and these jacks are divided 
into groups. Each group has a signal 
which is adapted to be displayed as soor 
as the trunk is seized and to remain 
lighted until the side switch of the con- 
nector leaves its second position. A sec- 
ond signal for each of the groups is 
adapted to be displayed when the con- 
nector passes to a third position. A third 
signal for each of the groups is included 
in a normally open circuit. Provision is 
made for closing this circuit to ascertain 
if any connector is off normal, when 
neither of the first two signals is dis- 
played. There are 60 claims to this 
patent. 

1,214,694. February 6, 1917; filed Jan- 
uary 9, 1911. TELEPHONE System; A. D. 
T. Libby, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
The feature of this system is a circuit 
for a service meter. A relay which is 
under the control of the subscriber is 
adapted, when actuated, to connect the 
service meter in circuit with a source of 
current so that the meter is automatically 
actuated at the termination of the con- 
versation. Provision is made to prevent 
the actuation of the relay more than a 
single time for each conversation. 

1,214,830. February 6, 1917; filed May 
24, 1915. MortsturE-pRooF SWITCHBOARD 
Corp; W. L. Runzel, Chicago; assigned 
to Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. This 
flexible switchboard cord consists of a 
flexible inner conductor which forms part 
of the electric circuit and a concentric 
flexible outer conductor which forms the 
other part of the circuit. The conductors 
are concentric and helically wound with 
insulation between them. A layer o! 1n- 
sulation material impregnated witli 4 
moisture-proof compound surrounds the 
outer conductor, while a flexible inst- 
lating protecting covering is placed out- 
side this moisture-proof layer, thereby 
forming a pliable and flexible muitiple 
conducting cord. ; 

1,214,982. February 6, 1917; filed April 
11, 1910. Automatic TELEPHONE YS: 
TEM; C. S. Winston, Chicago; assisne 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply, Co. 
In this system an energizing circuit 0 
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February 24, 1917. 


a magnet for the line switch is closed 
upon the initiation of a call to cause the 
magnet to operate the switch off normal 
to connect the calling line with an idle 
one of the selector switches. When the 
line switch has connected with an idle 
selector, the energizing circuit of the 
magnet is opened. A release relay for 
the line switch is energized upon the first 
movement of the line switch off normal. 
Means under the control of the sub- 
scriber are provided for de-energizing 
the release relay so that the magnet is 
again operated to restore the switch. 

1,215,002. February 6, 1917; filed 
March 6, 1916. TELEPHONE APPARATUS; 
E. A. Cox, Dayton, Ohio; assigned one- 
fourth each to C. W. Thatcher, J. H. Bo- 
gart and B. F. Wesley, all of Dayton. 
This aparatus is designed for use with 
a desk telephone set. It consists of a re- 
ceiver holder adapted to be placed ad- 
jacent to the telephone instrument. A 
lever is pivoted to the standard of the 
holder for depressing the receiver hook. 
Electrical means controlled by the foot 
are provided for raising the lever arm 
above the hook. 

1,215,009. February 6, 1917; _ filed 
January 24, 1914. Casre Hancer: D. G. 
Edwards, Atlanta, Ga. A band of metal 
is bent to form a loop adapted to hold a 
cable. At its upper end it is provided 
with a supporting hook formed of strip 
metal and concave on the under side of 
its top whereby it engages the messenger 
cable by its opposite edges as contra- 
distinguished from its central portion. 
Through this construction, longitudinal 
sliding movement to the messenger wire 
is said to be reduced to a minimum. 

1,215,038. February 6, 1917; filed May 
17, 1907. TELEPHONE CriRCUIT ARRANGE- 
MENT; C. D. Lanning, Boston, Mass., and 
S. C. Drew, Brookline, Mass. A _ line- 
actuated voice-current repeater arrange- 
ment is described. It comprises a receiv- 
ing element and a transmitting element 
operated thereby. The transmitting ele- 
ment is inductionally connected to the 
line system by a transformer having the 
interior portion of its windings, com- 
posed of coarse wire and the balance of 
relatively fine wire. The whole winding 
of the transformer is in series with the 
line, while the coarse wire portion is in 
series with the related repeater device. 


1,215,060. February 6, 1917; filed Oc- 
tober 7, 1915. TELEPHONE HeEanpcEar; T. 
Rhodus, Chicago, Ill.; assigned to the 


Magniphone Co. The head band of this 
headgear has flat sides which are con- 
nected to a yoke having flat sides and 

















No. 1,215,378. 


adapted for engagement with a receiver. 
termediate adjustable means are adapt- 
ed to vertically align the flat side of the 
eae with the flat side of one end of the 


band. 
‘ “1215; 331. February 13, 1917; filed Sep- 
ember 30, 1915. TELepHone Tort Sys- 


TELEPHONY 


TEM; H. M. Bascom, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The feature of this system is 
a signal located at the central office and 
capable of actuation independently of 
contacts at the substation which are op- 
erable in satisfaction of a toll charge. 
A relay mechanism is also located at the 
central office for modifying the independ- 
ent actuation of the signal. A normal cir- 
cuit for the relay mechanism includes the 
substation contacts. 

1,215,377. February 13, 1917; 
uary 19, 1915. Sanirary TELEPHONE 
Moutuptrce; Dr. E. M. Jenkins, Italy, 
Texas. This transmitter mouthpiece con- 
sists of an inner and an outer shell with 
an intermediate member within the outer 
shell and surrounding the inner shell. The 
intermediate part is constructed to admit 
the disinfectant fumes from the outer 
member, the construction being such that 
the fumes cannot escape except through 
the intermediary member. The inner shell 
is constructed to disseminate the disin- 
fecting fumes, there being perforations in 
it at regular intervals. A coupling mem- 
ber is provided for fastening the mem- 
bers together and engaging the transmit- 
ter. 


filed Jan- 


1,215,378. February 13, 1917; filed July 
- 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J.; assigned 


a Western Electric Co. A cord circuit 
in which the operator’s set is automatical- 
ly connected and disconnected with the 
circuit is described. A _ listening relay 
operates, when the cord circuit is con- 
nected with a line, to include the oper- 
ator’s telephone set in circuit. The opera- 
tion of the listening relay actuates a third 
relay, the locking circuit for which is es- 
tablished upon the de-energization of the 
listening relay. The de-energization of 
the third relay and the subsequent ener- 
gization of the supervisory relay bring 
into operative relation with a supervisory 
signaling device, an interrupter. An op- 
erator-controlled key is used for caus- 
ing the subsequent energization of the 
listening relay to interrupt the operative 
association of the interrupter mechanism 
and the signaling device and to again in- 
clude the operator’s telephone set in the 
circuit. 

1,215,487. February 13, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 2, 1916. TELEPHONE System; H. 
P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Signaling appa- 
ratus for use with an extension telephone 
is described. An electromagnetically-con- 
trolled step-by-step device is adapted, 
when started, to operate for a predeter- 
mined length ‘of time. Means controlled at 
the main telephone start the step-by-step 
device, the operation of which brings into 
circuit with a signaling device a source 
of current by which the device is oper- 
ated. 

1,215,702. February 13, 1917; filed 
April 22, 1914. Loapinc DupLex or MUuL- 
TIPLEX TELEPHONE Lines; H. B. M. 
Pleijel and A. H. Olsson, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Two metallic telephone lines 
worked on the Pupin system are loaded 
with induction coils to form a phantom 
circuit. The coils of the main line con- 
sist of separate windings on separate iron 
cores laid together and so connected elec- 
trically that the magnetic poles created 
by the current on the phantom line will 
be of opposite polarity at any one point 
in either pair of coils. 

1,215,814. February 13, 1917; filed 
April 27, 1910. SwircH For AvuToMATICc 
TELEPHONE System; W. Kaisling, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. In this selective switch 
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passive contacts are arranged in straight 
line rows and a wiper having a contact 
end is adapted to connect with the con- 
tacts. An electromagnet operates a 
ratchet wheel on a rotatable shaft to move 
the wiper to select a row. A second ro- 
tatable shaft connected with the wiper is 
rotated by an electromagnet to move the 

















No. 1,216,153. 


wiper in a straight line to select a con- 
tact in a row. 

1,215,859. February 13, 1917; filed May 
22, 1916. SwitcH MEcHANISM; J. N. Rey- 
nolds, Greenwich, Conn.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. In this connecting 
switch, contacts are carried on 2 num- 
ber of trunk bars and are adapted to be 
engaged with contacts on a number of 
line bars. Individual means are provided 
for displacing each of the trunk bars into 
position to have its contacts engaged by 
the contacts of the line bars. A _ latch- 
ing plate common to all of the trunk bars, 
retains a trunk bar in a displaced posi- 
tion. 

1,215,860. February 13, 1917; filed May 
22, 1916. TELEPHONE SwitcH MECHAN- 
1sM; J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. This 
switch is quite similar to the one described 
in the preceding patent, differing only in 
details of construction. 


1,215,911. February 13, 1917; filed Jan- 
uary 11, 1915. Catt DistripuTiInG Sys- 
TEM; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. Line 
switches are provided for automatically 
uniting the subscriber’s line to an idle 
trunk upon the initiation of a call on the 
line. A number of trunks terminate at 
the line switch and extend to the op- 
erator’s positions. 

1,215,917. February 13, 1917; filed Oc- 
tober 29, 1914. SetectiInc MECHANISM; 
O. A. Danielson, New York, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. This se- 
lecting mechanism comprises a number of 
switches which are operated by a recipro- 
cating actuator. A step-by-step member 
directs the movement of the actuator to 
successively actuate the switches. The 
means controlling the actuator operate so 
that the switches are successively oper- 


ated. 

1,215,925. February 13, 1917; filed 
August 23 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; C. L. Goodrum, New York, N. 
a assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this automatic system is a 
double-wound relay for testing the busy 
or idle conditions of the called lines, the 
completion of the connection being con- 
trolled by the relay. If the line tested 
is found idle, current for talking pur- 
poses is supplied to the called line 
through the windings of the relay. 

1,216,111. February 13, 1917; filed May 
9, 1916. Switch MecHANISM For TELE- 
PHONE Systems; L. J. Gorsuch, East 
Pleasant Plains, Iowa. This device, 
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which is adapted for magneto telephone 
sets, consists of a pair of terminals ar- 
ranged to be connected in circuit with 
the terminals which constitute part of the 
local telephone transmitter circuit and 
which are operated by the action of the 
switch hook. A switch lever is adapted 
to be carried into engagement with this 
extra pair of terminals for closing the 
circuit therethrough. The lever carries 
an extension which engages with the 
switchhook lever to move this lever from 
engagement with the terminals when the 
receiver is placed upon the hook. Provi- 
sion is made to manually operate the 
switch lever in one direction to connect 
the extra pair of terminals. 


TELEPHONY 


1,216,136. February 13, 1917; filed 
June 5, 1916. Transmission Circuit; B. 
W. Kendall, New York, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this 
telephone repeating system a bridge is 
placed across the telephone line. This 
bridge comprises a resistance and a ca- 
pacity in multiple and a vacuum tube re- 
peater having its cathode connected to 
the middle point of the bridge and its 
input electrode connected to one terminal 
of the bridge. 

1,216,153. February 13, 1917; filed No- 
vember 15, 1915. TELEPHONE CARRIER; J. 
A. McKnight, Jeffersonville, Ind. A de- 
scription is given of a compartment ar- 
rangement for holding telephone sets in 
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transporting them in a motor vehicle. 
The bins are used with a vehicle body 
provided with upright posts. Upper and 
lower cases are supported on the posts 
at each side of the body by supporting 
means which permit detachment of the 
cases from the post. Each case com- 
prises upper and lower compartments. In 
one of the compartments, provision is 
made-for separately and removably hold- 
ing telephones complete with their re- 
ceivers. In the other compartment, means 
are provided for separately and remov- 
ably supporting a series of battery boxes 
so that a series of telephone sets may 
be carried in a detached case or separated 
removably from the case. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and In- 
corporations. 


Lespanon, Ky.—The Casey County Tel- 
ephone Co. has been organized by M. K. 
Humphrey, W. C. Cundiff, R. H. Eddin 
and George E. Kelley with a capital of 
$6,000 

RoyaLton, Minn.—The East Bellevue 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated and 
the following officers elected: President, 
Chris. Thoen; secretary and treasurer, 
Chas. Geer. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—The Sound Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are A. Ohlson, M. 
Ohlson and W. J. King. 

Rock Sprincs, Wyo.—The Sparks Tel- 
ephone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. The directors are 
Charles L. Sparks, Eva Sparks and Ar- 
thur Sparks. 


Construction. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The Eastern Kentucky 
Home Telephone Co. will do considerable 
work rebuilding and improving its lines 
during 1917. New lines will be built 
reaching new coal development centers 
in eastern Kentucky. 

Mottey, Minn.—The May Northern 
Telephone Co. is planning to build addi- 
tional lines about April 1. 

WortTHINGTON, Minn.—The Worthing- 
ton Telephone Exchange Co. expects to 
change its present system to common bat- 
tery about June 1. 

Norton, VA.—The Tennessee & Vir- 
ginia Telephone Co. of this city is mak- 
ing preparations to extend and build new 
lines into the new coal mining plants and 
lumber manufacturing centers north of 
Norton. 


Elections. 


HuntinctTon, Inp.—The Majenica Tel- 
ephone Co. met in its annual session re- 
cently and re-elected its officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: 
president; Anderson Potts, vice-president, 
and D. W. Paul, secretary-treasurer. 
James I. Heaston and Laban Allred were 
elected to the directorate for a two-year 
term. No change has been made in the 
officers of the company since 1913. The 
company has purchased 2,268 ft. of cable 
(75. 50 and 25 pr.), which will be in- 
stalled in the spring. 


D. B. Garber, , 


AlrKiIn, Minn.—At the annual meeting 
of the Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, C. P. DeLaittre; vice-president, 
Mrs. Robert Archibald; secretary, A. L. 
Hamilton. 

A1TKIn, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Cedar Lake Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Carl T. Carlson; vice-president, C. 
D. Shallman; secretary. John W. Erick- 
son. 

ALBERT LeA, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Four Corners Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected: 
President, Herman Bell; vice-president, 
Adam Buckana; secretary, C. R. Knud- 
son; treasurer, Botolf Bridly. 

ANOKA (BLAINE), Minn.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Blaine Rural Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were 
elected: President, Christ’ Moore; vice- 
president, Chas. Johnson; _ secretary- 
treasurer, J. B. Meister. 

ATWATER, Minn.—The Atwater Tele- 
phone Co. recently elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Peter Larson; vice-president, H. W. 
Jones; secretary, Chas. A. Swenson. 


AusLanp (R. F. D. Fort Rrrtey), 
Minn.—The Railprairie & Clough Tele- 
phone Co. at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, B. H. 
Adams; _ vice-president, R. Borgstrom; 
secretary, Adolf Olson. 

Batavia (R. F. D.  Browervitte), 
Mi1nn.—The Batavia Telephone Co. has 
elected the following officers: President, 
B. F. Haskins; vice-president, M. Bier- 
maier: treasurer, Geo. Smith, and secre- 
tary, E. Zapp. 

Bemipj1, Minn.—The Bemidji & Frohn 
Telephone Co. at its recent annual meet- 
ing elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Carl Opsata; vice-president, L. T. 
Bjella; secretary, O. T. Heglund; treas- 
urer, O. I. Ungstad. 

Bemipj1, Minn. — The _ Schoolscraft 
Rural Telephone Co. at its recent annual 
meeting elected the following officers: 
President, Alfred Moen; vice-president, 
john Patterson; secretary, Tom Phibbs; 
treasurer, A. E. Rako. The company will 
extend its line into Hubbard County early 
next spring. 

BertHA, Minn.—The Evergreen Tele- 
phone Co. has elected Albert Klauser 
president and T. C. Church vice-president. 


BRAINERD, Minn.—The Brainerd South- 
ern Telephone Co. elected the following 
officers: President, Theodore Hart; vice- 
president, W. J. Caughey; secretary- 
treasurer, H. Puetz. 

BRAINERD, Minn.—The Mission Lake 
Rural Telephone Co. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. S. Hunt; 
vice-president, A. C. Taylor; secretary, 
Quin Parker; treasurer, C. Faupel. 

Bucks Mitts (R. F. D. Detroit), 
Minn.—Farm line No. 1 elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting: W. 
Holbrook, president; Chester Holbrook, 
vice-president, and Fred Wickstrom, sec- 
retary. 


Cuoxio, Minn.—At the annual meeting 
of the Chokio Telephone Co. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, S. 
Burt; vice-president, O. Pederson; sec- 
retary, L. L. Larson. 


CrarissA, Minn.—The Ward-Moran 
Telephone Association at its annual meet- 
ing elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, E. T. Crist; vice-president, Joseph 
Havilik; secretary, James Sutton; treas- 
urer, James Petit. 


Comrrey, Minn.—The Comfrey Rural 
Telephone Co. recently elected A. W. 
Pederson, president: Oscar Thor, vice- 
president, and G. W. Schafer, treasurer, 
for the ensuing year. 


Dariinc, (R. F. D. Littte Fatts), 
Minn.—The Darling Telephone Co. at 
its recent annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Wm. The- 
lander; secretary, J. B. Youston; treas- 
urer, Arthur Regnell. 

Detrt (R. F. D. Winpom), Mrnn.—At 


the annual meeting of the Delft Rural 
Telephone Co. the following officers were 


elected: President, C. Goertzen; vice- 
president, L. Leffler; director, D. D. 
Peters. 


Dona.pson, Minn.—The Farmers’ Tel- 
ephone Co. at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, P. Mc- 
Enroe; vice-president, A. Arweson, and 
secretary, L. C. Olson. 


DututH, Minn.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Zenith Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected: [resi 
dent, G. W. Robinson; vice-president, 
John S. Lutes; secretary, Frank E. Ran- 
dall: treasurer and general managcr, / 
J. McCullough. 
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Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place of 
the old style solder and flux 





(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder 
with flux combined, in col- 
lapsible tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY’ 


NEWARK, N. J. 


129 Sussex Ave. 



























7 un EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
Bi| GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 






‘INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE INDIANA U. S. A. 
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CASH IN ri 


BIG PUBLICITY 


F Sane te than two million business 
men are reading—in the lead- 
ing business pa- 
pers — about 




















Telephone 
Bracket 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


It’s stirring up a big demand— 
this big publicity. They’re 
writing us by scores and scores—every inquiry 
goes straight to a dealer. You can turn nearly 
all these inquiries into orders with our convincing 
follow-ups — free with every order for six or 
more brackets. 

With all attachments—ready to install—it 


Retails for $3.50 
not $5.00 


It’s the most practical and durable bracket made—a 
little pull and it is before you—a little push and it 
is out of the way—clear of your desk, cord and all. 
No extra charge for fixtures for attaching to top, 
sides or edge of desk, or to wall or partition. Hand- 
somely finished in oxidized copper, or heavy nickel 
plate, or durable biack enamel like the telephone. 
Sell it with the understanding that if it does not give 
five years of perfect satisfaction you will take it 
back and refund your customers’ money—that’s our 
proposition to you. 


Order 6—Return What You Don’t Sell 
and Get Your Money Back 


Or—better still—take the big discount— 

45% and 10% off in lots of 25 

45% and 5% off in lots of 12 
You can order freely in any quantity without risk— 
we will take back all unsold brackets and refund 
full purchase price. 


MODERN APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Dept. D-70 
115 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Wire Your Order—Take the Big Discount 












Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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ELLENDALE, Minn. — The _ Ellendale 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, M. T. Patterson; vice-presi- 
dent, Butler Johnson, and secretary, C. 
R. Sullivan. 

GREEN PrarriE (R. F. D. Litte FAtts), 
Minn.—The following officers were re- 
cently elected by the Green Prairie Tele- 
phone Co.: President, E. P. Nauretz, 
and secretary, E. J. Eskerson. 

Hatiock, Minn.—The following offi- 
cers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Kittson Telephone Co.: Presi- 
dent, John Ross; vice-president, Andrew 
Anderson; secretary-treasurer, A. L. Ben- 
nett; general manager, E. R. Kemmerer. 

Hincktey, Minn.—The Farmers’ Ex- 
celsior Telephone Co. elected the follow- 
ing officers at its recent annual meeting: 
President and general manager, A. R. 
Merritt: secretary, Henry Klynstra, treas- 
urer, Gilbert Lancaster. 

Homer, Minn.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Homer Ridge Telephone Co.: President, 
C. W. Merritt; vice-president, F. L. Tain- 
tor; secretary-treasurer, H. H. Niemeyer. 

INDEPENDENCE, Minn.—The Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, John T. 
Skroch; secretary, Paul Reck, and treas- 
urer, C. H. Short. 

Iona, Minn.—The Central Iona Tele- 
phone Co. at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, Frank 
M. Wrobel; secretary, John A. Gologow- 
ski. 

Jerrers, Mrinn.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the High Water Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected: 
President, Herman Krause; secretary, A. 
W. Englund; treasurer, Ole Batholven. 

Kenstncton, Minn.—P. O. Peterson 
has been elected secretary to succeed L. 
A. Larson of the Kensington Telephone 
Co. 

Lake CrysTAL, Minn.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Blue Earth County 
Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected: Elliot Upson president and man- 
ager and D. E. Bowan, secretary. 
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LANCASTER Minn. — At the annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ Rural Two Riv- 
er Telephone Co. the following officers 
were elected: President, Geo. Harring- 
ton; and vice-president, Olaf Ristad. 

Laporte, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the LaPorte & Yola Telephone Co. 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, W. D. Dow; vice-president, Frank 
Cebulla; secretary, J. E. Pierce. 

Lesuie (R. F. D. OsAxis), Minn.—At 
the annual meeting of the Leslie Rural 
Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected: President, P. P. Peterson, and 
secretary, C. L. Osman. 

Lewiston, Minn.—The Valley Tele- 
phone Co. at a meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, F. E. Hart- 
man; vice-president, J. H. Schurb, and 
secretary, John Peshon. 

Maine (R. F. D. UNDERWoop), MINN. 
—The Maine-Star Lake Telephone Co. at 
its annual meeting elected the following 
officers: President, Chas. Johnson; vice- 
president, A. L. Vogel; secretary and 
treasurer, A. O. Chapin. 

MANKATO (DANVILLE), Minn. — The 
North-Star Telephone Co., at its annual 
meeting, elected the following officers: 
President, Louis Hoechst, Sr.; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Beske, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Harry Ogle. 

Merton (R. F. D. Meprorp), Minn.— 
The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Merton Telephone 


Co.: President, G. H. R. Brush; secre- 
tary, Geo. L. Flinn; treasurer, Albert 
Schmoll. 


Nevis, Minn.—The South Nevis Tele- 
phone Co. at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, James 
Arrowood; vice-president, Jacob Gieser; 
secretary-treasurer, Fred A. Davis. 

OwATONNA, Minn. — The Deerfield 
Rural Telephone Co. elected the follow- 
ing officers at its annual meeting: Presi- 
dent, Peter Yust; vice-president, Emil 
Krause; secretary-treasurer, E. C. Bred- 
low. 

Owatonna, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Rice Lake Telephone Co. 
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the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, B. P. Chapin; vice-president, H. C 
Partridge; treasurer, H. T. Williams: 
secretary, W. H. Hartle. 

Park Rapips, Minn.—The Park Rapids 
& Straight River Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting and elected the followine 
officers: President, P. D. Winship; vice 
president, H. Schubert; secretary, D. W 
Tilton; treasurer, Matt. Shackman. 

PAYNESVILLE (Koronis), MInn.—Line 
No. 13 at its recent meeting elected the 
following officers: President, Chas. 
Behr; vice-president, M. Lofbeck; secre- 
tary, G. B. Voss. 

Peguot, Minn.—The Pequot Rural Tel- 
ephone Co. at its annual meeting elected 
W. FE. Barnard president and F. G. 
Schrader secretary. 

Princeton, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Rural Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected: 
President, August F. Meterp; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Craft; secretary, Rufus P, 
Morton, and treasurer, W. H. Gebert. 


Miscellaneous. 


ELLENDALE, MInn.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Ellendale Farmers Telephone 
Co., is investigating a proposition to pur- 
chase the Ellendale Telephone Exchange 
of the estate of the late Mrs. Grace Mc- 
Donald. 

GRANADA, Minn.—Arrangements are 
being made to consolidate the various tel- 
ephone companies operating in and around 
the town into one organization. 

Hispinc, Minn.—The telephone lines, 
operating in the Bear River Valley coun- 
try about 28 miles north of Hibbing, have 
been connected with the local exchange, 
which gives them connections with Du- 
luth, the Twin Cities and other long dis- 
tance points. 

Nevis, Minn.—The South Nevis Tele- 
phone Co. recently held a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the extension and 
rebuilding of its lines. 

St. Hirarre, Minn.—The St. Hilaire 
telephone Exchange Co. has completed its 
line to Hazel. 











LEDs 





GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,OHIO 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 
= Test Sets 


From Your 
Jobber or 


* * SS. 





Sample, postpaid, 15¢ 
R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 
and Brackets. Write us. 
CHATTANOOGA - TENNESSEE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Arthur H. Ford 


Iowa City, Iowa 
Power and Tele 


one Line Interference 
roblems. 


We Specialize in 


TELEPHONE PRINTING 


Send for Samples 


NOSCO, Zion City, Ill. 















NSTALLATIONS made of Account- 
ing Systems. State and Interstate 
mmerce Commission made out. 

An Operating Accountant 
H ae Me | 


Arrowsmi Illinois 


CONDUIT 
COUPLING RODS 
Harold L. Bond Company 


BOSTON MASS. 











EDMUND LAND 


69 Buhl Block Detroit, Mich. 


Telephone Engineering. Plan:, 
Construction and Supervision. 
Appraisals, Estimates and Reports. 
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